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E  have  too  long  deferred  our  review  of  this  capital  worlC) 
capital  in  fize,  ornaments,  and  price;  and  (hall  now  en¬ 
deavour  to  do  it,  as  ample  jiiftice,  as  the  necefTary  limitations  pf 
a  Review  will  permit  usV  We  lhall  therefore  aim  only  to  cat^h 
the  grand  features  of  the  whole,  and  to  exhibit  them  diflindtly 
upon  our  canvafs. 

Mr.  Gough,  we  remember,  haSbeen  cenfured  by  fome  for 
dwelling  too  little  upon  the  ftate  of  trade  in  his  towns,  as  jie 
i  moves  along.  But  he  has  precluded  the  cenfure  very  juc[i- 
'  cibufly,  in  our  opinion^'by  this  remark  in  his  preface.  *  I  have 
i  *  endeavoured  to  do  that  for  Mr.  Camden,  which  Mr.  Camden, 
'  in  the  fame  circumftances,  would  have  done  for  himfelf.  It 
,  ‘  feems  no  part  of  Mr.  Camden's  plan  to  ftate  the  manufaSures 
I  *  or  commercial  improvements  of  each  place.'  We  retain  the 
;  punfluation  of  our  author,  to  expofe  the  penurioufnefs  of  it. 

I  Though  .for  twenty  fummers,'  adds  Mr.  Gougb,  *  I  had 
I  *  amufed  myfelf  with  taking  topographical  notes  in  various  parts 
*  of  England,  and  at  laft  of  Scotland,  it  was  with  no  higher  view 
I*  than* private  information,  or  perha^  of  communicating  them 
I  *  to  the  public  in  fome  fuch  form  as  jDr.  Stukelcy's  Itinerary,  or 
I  *  that  of  the  local  antiquities  of  particular  towns  or  diftrifb# 
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*  This,  It  is  hoped,  will  account  for  the  imperfection  in  the 

*  editor's  own  additions  to  many  parts  of  the  work/^ 

‘  The  vigorous  and  m^nly  ftyle  which  obtained  in  the  lall 

*  age  and  the  beginning  of  this,  wants  the  polifh  and  corredtnefs 

J  of  the  prefent  time;  fo  that,  without  prefuming  too  much  on 
^  the  prefent  tranllation,  or  infifting  on  what  the  bifliop  [Gibfon] 
^  himlelf  apologifed  for,  that  his  was  the  work  of  hands, 

‘  one  may  fafely  fay,  the  alterations  of  our  language  rendered; 

*  new  tranllation  neceflary.  In  a  modern  tranflation  it  was  not! 
^  thought  neceflary  to  retain  Mr.  Camden's  explanations  ofpe.l 
‘  culiar  terms  and  cufloms  for  the  ufe  of  foreigners.  His  ftyle,! 
‘  like  that  of  moft  of  his  contemporaries,  aboupds  with  poeticalj 

*  terms  and  allufions  bordering  a  little  on  conceit.  As  far  asl 
‘  language  is  concerned,  it  has  been  the  tranflator's  intention! 
f  to  make  the  Britannia  an  Englilh  claflic,  calculated  for  everjl 

*  reader.'  Moft  of  this  we  are  forry  to  read.  It  is  diredly  oj).j 

pofite  to  Mr.  Gough's  previous  principle,  of  ‘  doing  that  fori 
^  Mr.  Camden,  which  Mr.  Camden,  in  the  fame  circumftances,j 
‘‘Would  have  done  for  himfelf.'  It  carries  the  conceit  of  tkcl 
prefent  times  with  it,  even  while  it  is  reprobating  the  ‘  conceltl 
of  the  paft.  It  removes  awkwardnefs  by  violating  fidelity.*  li 
makes  Mr.  Camden  to  write  in  the  manner  and  mode  of  WrJ 
Gough.  It  lops  and  it  ftrctches  the  limbs  of  the  author,  tofuit| 
the  bed  of  the  tranflator.  I 

‘  The  mode  now  adopted,  by  working  up  the  defcription  cl 
‘  each  county  anew  with  as  little  repetition  as  poflible,  prefenti 
‘'the  reader  with  an  uninterrupted  narrative  immediately  foil 
‘  lowing  Mr.  Camden's.’  We  think  this  is  right,  for  the  veril 
fanie  reafon  on  which'  wc  think  the  other  wrong ;  becaufe  it  doc* 
what  the  other  does  not,  give  us  the  genuine,  unadulterated  dc-i 
Icription  by  Camden.  ‘  All  the  bifliop's  additions — are  rcl. 
‘  tained,  except  a  very  few,  which  were  either  unintereftingc® 
‘  erroneous ;  and  moft  of  them  are  enlarged  and  new  modclledfi 
Even  Holland’s  additions,  though  decried  by  Mr.  Camden,  ‘ 

‘  not  his  own,  but  the  additions  of  a  tranflator,  ‘  are  retains® 
very  properly.  K 

‘  It  is  not  without  the  utmoft  diffidence  I  fubmit  to  the  publ® 
‘  eye  the  refult  of  twenty  years  journeying,  and  a  longer  ti» 
‘  of  reading  and  inquiry;  the  labour  of  feven  years  in  tranflatii® 
‘  and  enlarging  Mr.  Camden’s  valuable  work  ;  and  of  nine 
‘  in  attending  this  edition  through  the  prels.'  Mr.  Gough  ('4, 
truft)  has  no  reafon  for  diffidence.  His  works  ('we  belicv'l 
have  been  well  received  before.  And  his  prefent  work,  the 
of  fo  much  attention,  has  a  fair  and  honeft  claim  (we  doubt  n* 
to  the  patronage  of  the  public.  1 
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f  Senfibk  of  innumerable  imperfedions,  which  it  was  not  in 
my  power  to  obviate,  if  the  ccnfures  they  may  provoke  are 
a^^ravated  by  infult,  the  fevereft  will  only  excite  pity  for  their 
aurhors.  But  while  1  fubmit  to  and  folicit  the  corredlion  of 
the  liberal-minded  and  communicative  antiquary,  I  profefs 
myfelf  as  fuperior  to  critics  by  profeflion,  as  to  the  meannefs 
of  thofe  marauders,  who,  by  pillaging  my  labours  for  the  day's 
amufement  of  a  fauntering  traveller  or  a  cofFee-houfe  lounger, 
offer  a  greater  violence  to  the  profit  of  the  bookfeller,  than  to 
the  reputation  of  the  editor.'  We  wiQi  all  this  had  been 
fpared  by  Mr.  Gough.  It  feems  the  effervefcence  ftill  conti¬ 
nuing  upon  a  fpirit,  that  has  been  worked  up  into  fome  violent 
agitations  by  difputes,  adlual  or  apprehended,  with  reviewers 
and  writing  travellers.  It  betrays  an  irritability  of  temper  top, 
that  has  always  through  life  been  engaging  Mr.  Gough,  we 
htar^  in  petty  conflifts  and  in  temporary  hoftilities;  and  ren¬ 
ders  him  affailable  on  every  fide  of  his  feelings,  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  it  urges  him  to  aflVil  the  feelings  of  others. 

‘  I  will  not  blufh  to  acknowledge  the  fecret  fatisfadlion  I  feel 
‘  in  having  attempted  to  publifli  a  new  edition  of  Camden's 

*  Britannia.  The  love  of  my  country  and  of  honeft  fame  are 

‘  wy  incentives  as  they  were  Alay  that  country  reward 

Mr.  Gough  with  the  honeft  fame  which  he  merits ;  and  may  his 
name  go  down  to  pofterity  coupled  with  Camden's,  and  (haring 
in  his  honours !  Such  is  our  anticipated  good-will  towards 
him! 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  ftriking  parts  of  the  preface,  we 
inter  the  work.  Eirft..comej_a  new  Hfe  of  Mr.  Camden,  bu¬ 
ried  almoft  in  its  own  notes ;  telling  us  in  the  text  that,  ‘  being 
^feized  with  the  plague  1563,  he  was  removed  to  Iflington/ 
and  contrarily  informing  us  in  a  note,  ‘  or  rather  being  feized 

*  with  it  there,  pejie  correptus  IJl'ingtonite.  Diary.'  A  ftrange  fort 
of  epntradidiorinefs,  firft  begun  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  now 
followed  we  fee  by  others.  But  we  haften  on  to  Cam¬ 
den's  own  preface ;  which  runs  thus  in  the  original,  and  is  thus 
tranflated  by  Bilhop  Gibfon  and  Mr.  Gough  refpeftively.  This 
T^ay  ferve  to  our  readers  as  a  commencing  fpecimen  of  Mr. 
jough^s  manner  of  tranflating,  where  he  neither  fubjira^s  nor 
^ubjiitutes.s  ‘  Quae  in  prima  hujus  libri  editione  ante  annos 
‘  yiginti  praefatus  eram,  eadem  et  iifdem  verbis,  pauculis  ad- 

jundlis,  in  hac  poftrema  editione  benevolo  ledtori  nunc  denuo 
praefari  haudquaquam  difpudet.' — ‘  Eximius  veteris  geogra- 
phiae  reftaurator  Abrahamus  Ortclius  ante  annum  tricefimum 
jnecum  pluribus  egit,  ut  Britanniam  noftram  antiquam  illam 
illuftrarem;  hoc  eft,  ut  Britannioe  antiquitatem  et  fuse  anti- 
^uitati  Britanniam  reftituerem,  ut  vetuftis  novitatem,  obfeuris 
.  .  F  2  '  •  ‘  lucem^ 
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*  lueem,  dubiis  lidem  adderem ;  et  ut  veritatem  in  rebus  noftrii 


quam  vcl  feriptorum  fecuritas  vcl  vulgi  credulitas  proferip.;! 
ferant,  quoad  fieri  pofTet,  poflliminio 


ve 


revocarem.  i 

this  laft  edition,  give  me  leave  to  addrefs  the  courteou:; 

•  reader  in  the  words  that  1  ufed  twenty  years  fince,  upon  ik 

•  firft  publication  of  this  book ;  with  fome  very  fmall  additiom. 

•  The  great  reftorer  of  old  geography,  Abraham  Ortclius,  thir 
^  years  ago,  did  very  earneltly  folicit  me  to  acquaint  the  worii 
‘  with  the  ancient  ftate  of  Britain,  that  is,  to  reftore  Britain 
^antiquity,  and  antiquity  to  Britain ;  to  renew  what  was  ole® 

•  illuftrate  what  was  obfeure,  and  fettle  what  was  doubtful 

•  and,  upon  the  whole,  to  recover  (as  much  as  pollible)  a 

•  iainty  in  our  affairs,  which  either  the  careleflhefs  of  writer^j 

•  or  credulity  of  readers,  has  bereft  us  of/  Gibfon. — 

•  fhall  addrefs  the  candid  reader  in  the  fame  terms  which  I  uft 

•  in  the  firft  edition  of  this  work,  twenty  years  ago,  with  a  litt 

•  addition.  That  excellent  reviver  of  ancient  geographu 
^  Abraham  Ortelius,  was  extremely  urgent  with  me,  thiil 

•  years  ago,  to  illuftrate  the  ancient  ftate  of  my  native  countri  ^ 

•  of  Britain,  or,  in  other  words,  that  I  fhould  reftore  antiqui  ^ 
^  to  Britain  and  Britain  to  its  antiquity;  give  ancient  affairs; 

•  new  air,  throw  light  upon  obfeure  points,  and  give  credibil't  ll 

•  to  doubtful  fa<fts,  and  reinftate  truth  in  our  hiftories,  fro  f  ^ 
‘  which  it  had  been  banifbed,  either  by  the  confidence  of  write 

•  or  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar.*  Gough.  Upon  thefc  two  trar  if^ 
lations  here  contrafted  together,  we  fhall  dwell  a  moment,  tbil-  ^  ^ 
our  readers  may  judge  and  determine  upon  both.  Gibfon, 
think,  had  receded  far  enough  from  the  original  in  his 

when  he  rendered  ‘  praefari  haudquaquam  difpudet’  by  ‘  given 

•  leave  to  addrefs  /  and  Mr.  Gough  has  loft  all  traces  of  ^ 

den*s  charaifteriftic  modefty,  when  the  paflage  appears  anew/j  J 
his  ^  I  (hall  addrefs.’  Both  very  awkwardly  dillodge  the!; 

of  fome  additions,  from  their  proximity  to  the  hint  of  the  fa  ^ 
things  and  the  fame  words  in  the  original;  and  throw  them 
the  rear  of  the  fentence,  in  the  tranflation.  Gibfon,  howc4  <^^j^^ 
renders  ‘  pauculis  adjunftis’  by  ‘  very  fmall  additions,’ afi  .p 
Mr.  Gough  by  ‘  a  little  addition;’  the  latter  not  coming 

**’the 
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like  the  former,  to  the  full  import  of  Camden’s  meaning,  ‘f- 
‘  hac  poftrema  editione,’  fays  Camden ;  *  in  this  laft 
echoes  Gibfon ;  and  Mr.  Gough  makes  no  echo  at  all. 
ham  Ortelius,  however,  is  denominated  more  properly  ‘  ^ 

^  excellent  reviver  of  ancient  geography’  by  Mr.  Gough,  t' 

‘  the  great  reftorer  of  old  geography’  by  Gibfon;  and  ‘  to- 

*  quaint  the  world  with  the  ancient  ftate  of  Britain,’  is  ricl 
corre^  for  a  tranflation,  as  ‘  to  illuftrate  the  ancient  ftate  of 

•  naiivt  country  of  Britain/  Camden’s  words  being  ‘  Britanr 
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nofl^atn^  *  T-  hat  is/  adds  Gibfon,  he  wifhed  Camden  ‘  to 

<  *reftore  Britain  to  antiquity  and  antiquity  toiJritaiii/  when 
Camden’s  words  are,  ‘  hoc  </?,  ut  Britanniae  antiquitatem  et 

lyjua  antiquitati  Britanniam  reftituerem  /  when  Mr.  Gough’s 
are,  *  or,  in  other  words,  that  1  (hould  reftore  antiquity  to  Bri- 

*  tain  and  Britain  to  iu  antiquity and  when,  in  his  defign  of 
reiwJering  Camden  ‘  an  Englilh  claffic,’  he  (hould  have  left  out 
the  tranflation  of  ‘  fuae*  into  ‘  its,’  and  taken  Gibfon’s  verfion, 
or,  in  his  view  to  adopt  the  manner  of  Camden,  (hould  have 
turned  ‘  hoc  eft’  as  Gibfon  turns  them,  into  ‘  that  is.’  But 

<  ut  vetuftis  novitatem,  obfeuris  lucem,  dubiis  (idem  adderem,* 
IS  amplified  enough  in  Gibfon’s  verfion,  ‘  to  renew  what  was 
«  ( id,  to  illurtrate  what  was  obfeure,  and  fettle  what  was  doubt* 

*  ful  /  and  is  dilated,  difFufed,  and  expanded  into  this  by  Mr. 
Ci.  ugh,  ‘  give  ancient  affairs  a  new  air,  throw  light  upon  ob- 
«  icurc  points,  and  give  credibility  to  doubtful  fafts.’  And  ‘  u^ 
i  veriutem  in  rebus  noftris,  quam  vel  feriptorum  fecurltas,  veP 

*  vulgi  credulitas,  proferipferant,  quoad  fieri  poiTet,  poftlimipio 

*  revocdrem;’  in  Gibfon,  ^  upon  the  whole,’  an  interpolatioa 
Gibfon’s  own,  he  perhaps,  like  his  fucceflbr,  wanting  to  make- 

Camden  read  like  an  Englifh  claffic !  ‘  to  recover  (as  much  as 
‘  poflible)  a  certainty  in  our  affairs^*  a  bald  tranflation  adopted 
ly  Bp.  Gib(bn  above,  ‘  which  either  the  carele(Ine(s  of  writers, 

*  or  the  credulity  of  readers,  has  bereft  us  of,’  in  Mr.  Gough, 

*  reinftatr  truth  in  our  hijlories^  a  very  proper  verfion  !  ‘  from 
^  which  it  had  been  banimed,  either  by  the  confidence  of  writers,’ 
im  improper  verfion,  and  Gibfon’s  careleffnefs  is  better !  ‘  or  the 
I*  credulity  of  the  vulgar^^  literal  from  Camden’s  language,  but 
Cibfon’s  language  of  ‘  readers’  is  more  juft  to  Camden’s  mean¬ 
ing,  Camden  dividing  nnankind,  intd  writers  and  readers.  Mr. 
Gough  has  alfo  given  us  this  un-claflical  language,  ‘  urgent. 
*with  me — to  illuftrate — ,  or,  in  other  words,  that  I  (hould  re-. 
*ftorc — .’  Nor  has  he  accurately  exprefled  that  metaphor  in 
Camden,  which  Gibfon  has  lowered  into  plain  language,  in  ‘  his 
*;  reinftating  truth  in  our  hiftories,  from  which  it  had  been  ba- 

i  ^  nifhed.’  The  words,  ‘  ut  veritatem — quam  proferipferant,—. 
r  poftliminio  revocarem,’  mean  ‘  to  recall  to  our  ftandards  that 
^  truth,  which  had  been  induced  by  a  profeription  to  defert  from 
^them.’  Thus  faying,  we  leave  Mr.  Gough’s  tranflation  for 
ve  prefent;  confidering  it,  while  contemplated  in  the  mirror  of 
^fis  palfage,  as  neither  ]\x^  to  Camden’s  language,  nor  faithful 
w  claffical  purity,  as  fometimes  rifing  above  Gibfon’s  verfion, 
yd  fometimes  (inking  below  it. 

iLet  us,  however,  notice  a  point  which  cafually  occurs  at  this 
oment,  before  we  go  on  to  other  objefts;  that  Tacitus  (ays  in 
amden  concerning  Britain,  ‘  folum  prater  oleam  vitemque  et 

F  3  '  ^  caeterav 
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^  cxtcra  calldloribus  terris  oriri  fueta,  patiens  frugum/  In  Gib* 
fen,  ‘  except  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  fome  other  fruits  peculiar 
‘  to  the  hotter  climates,  it  produceth,*  &c. ;  and  in  Mr.  Gough, 
‘  beftdes  the  olive  and  the  vine  and  other  fruit-trees  natural  to 
^  warmer  climates,  the  foil  produces,’  &c.  Here  the  exception 
is  turned  into  an  involution;  and  Britain  is  made,  in  direft  con- 
tradition  to  Tacitus  and  the  truth,  to  produce  the  olive  and  the 
vine.  This  is  a  moft  unfortunate,  inflance  of  the  ‘  feriptorum 
*  fecuritas,’  that  we  have  juft  been  noting ;  not  the  confidence^ 
but  the  carclejfinefs^  of  authors,  exemplified  in  Mr.  Gough 
himfclf. 

To  Camden’s  account  of  the  firft  Inhabitants  of  Britain,  of 
the  name  of  Britain,  of  the  manners  of  the  Britons,  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  Britain,  and  of  the  coins  in  it.  Reman  and  Britifh,  &c, 
Mr.  Gough  has  fubjoined  notes,  fome  good,  fome  bad,  and  fome 
both  bad  and  good. 


Sunt  hona^  funt  quadam  medlocria^  funt  mala  plura^ 
legis :  hie  aliter  non  fit^  avite^  liber. 


•  Hift,  of  Manchester,  I.  85.  oftavo. 
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In  one  of  thefe  particularly  he  writes  ‘  about  it  and  about  it/ 
mentioning  the  word  Tafcia  upon  fome  of  the  coins,  reciting 
the  various  explanations  of  it,  but  omitting,  what  is  perhaps  the 
laft  of  all,  Mr. Whitaker’s,  in  his  Hiftoryof  Manchefter,  II. 
7 — 12.  odlavo.  Mr.  Gough  alfo  annexes  a  diflertation  of  his 
own,  derived  avowedly  from  Horfley,  on  the  Itinerary  nf  Anto¬ 
ninus;  and  adds  remarks  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Mafon,  from 
his  manufeript,  on  the  merits  of  the  authors  who  have  written 
upon  the  fubjedt.  In  thefe  Dr.  Mafon  notices  Richard  of  Ci- 
rencefter,  and  adds  thus  concerning  Richard’s  Itinerary:  ‘  from 
^  no  lefs  than  four  of  the  new  routes  laid  down  by  him,  I  have 

•  found  tbi  remains  of  the  roads  to  correfpond ;  fo  that  to  me  it 

•  feems  impojfible  to  be  a  forgery.^  Impoffihle  it  certainly  is,  as 

•  all  the  embodied  antiquarians  of  the  fourteenth  and  three  fuc- 
‘  cceding  centuries  could  not  have  forged  fo  learned  a  detail  of 
^  Roman  antiquities^.’  Mr.  Gough,  therefore,  ftiould  have 
fubjoined  another  diflertation  on  RicTjariPs  Itinerary. 

Mr.  Gough  annexes  an  eflay  on  the  Saxon  coins.  ^  As  this 
^  branch  of  our  numifmatic  fcience,’  he  remarks,  ‘  has  been 

•  more  fully  underftood  fince  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Thorefby,  0: 
'  Dr.Wotton,  commented  on  thofe  tables’  of  Saxon  coins  In 
Gibfon ;  ‘  in  order  that  this  edition  may  not  want  anv  of  the 

•  improvements  adopted  in  preceding  ones,  it  has  been  thought 

•  not  amifs  to  annex  a  feries  of  fuch  Saxon  coins  whofe  genuine- 
‘  nefs  may  be  depended  on.’ 
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We  have  thus  gone  through  all  the  preliminary  parts  of  this 
work,  and  now  come  to  the  counties.  So  far,  we  have  reafon 
to  fee  thp  extenfive  reading  of  Mr.  Gough,  and  his  general 
knowledge.  But  we  find  little  exertion  of  good-fenfe  and  cri- 
His  learning  has  overlaid  his  underftanding,  and  fmo- 
thered  the  fire  of  life  within. 

The  plates  hitherto  occurring  are  ten  in  number:  a  portrait 
of  Camden,  taken  from  an  original  in  the  Hiftory  Scho'^-l  at 
Oxford ;  a  fpecimen  of  Camden’s,  Sir  R.  Cotton’s,  and  Peirefe’s, 
hand-writings,  the  two  laft  utterly  foreign  to  the  work ;  a  table 
of  Britilh  coins,  a  table  of  Roman,  &c. ;  a  map  of  Roman  Bri¬ 
tain,  another  of  Saxon  England  ;  a  table  of  Saxon  coins;  a  map 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  circuits  of  the  judges;  a 
table  of  urns  ;  and  a  map  of  England  and  Wales :  all  neatly  en¬ 
graved  by  Bafire  and  Cary. 

[  To  be  continued.  ]  . 


Art.  II.  *  The  Idyllia^  Epigrams^  and  Fragments  of  Theocritus^ 
Bion^  and  Mofehu^^  with  the  Elegies  of  Tyrtaus^  tranfiated  intoi 
EngUJh  Verfe.  In  Two  Volumes.  A  New  Edition.  By  thi 
Rev.  R.  Polwhele.  pp.  526.  8vo.  los.  6d.  boards.  Crutt- 

*  well,  Bath.  1792. 

TN  our  review*  of  thefe  tranflations  we  had  occafion  to  no- 
ticc  a  few  imperfedions,  which  Mr.  Polwhele  has  taken  care 
(p  remove  in  the  prcfeiit  edition.  In  juftice  to  the  tranflator, 
we  (hall  fele6h  a  few  fpeciriTens  of  the  verfions  where  feveral  of 
the  corredled  paflages  occur : 

*  Though  fade  crifp  anife,  and  the  parflcy’s  green, 

And  vivid  mallows  from  the  garden  fqcne ; 

The  balmy  breath  of  fpring  their  life  renews. 

And  bids  them  flourilh  in  their  former  hues ! 

^  But  we,  the  great,  thp  valiant,  and  the  wife. 

When  once  the  feal  of  death  hath  clos’d  our  eyes. 

Loft  in  the  hollow  tomb  obfeure  and  deep, 

•  Slumber  to  wake  no  more,  one  long  unbroken  fleep ! 

.  Thou  too,  while  many  a  fcrannel  reed  1  hear. 

^  Grating  eternal  harflinefs  on  my  ear— 

Thou  too,  thy  charm  of  melting  mufic  o’er. 

Shut  in  the  filent  earth,  flfalt  rife  no  more ! 

*  *  Beg’n,  and  in  the  tendered  notes  complain, 

Sicilian  mufe,  begin  the  mournful  drain! 
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*  See  Englifh  Review,  March  17S7,  p.  182. 
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rTwat  poifon  gave  thee  to  the  grafp  of  death ! 

Ah !  could  not  p^nfon  fweeten  at  thy  br.  aih  i 

Who  for  thofe  lips  of  melody  could  dare 

The  venom ’d  chalice  (murderous  wretch!)  prepare?^ 

Mr.  Polwhclc  has  omitted  the  greater  part  of  the  introdu£lioii' 
prefixed  to  the  former  edition;  but,  to  compenfate  for  this 
omiffion,  he  hath  furniftied  us  wiih  feveral  additional  notes  and 
illuftrations.  One  of  thcfe  notes  is  as  follows : 

^  In  Edwards's  *  Selcfta  quacdam  Theocriti  Idyllia,'  arc  fome  ca* 
nous  obfervations  on  the  fourth  Idy Ilium.  *  If  1  nghtly  underHand 
the  poet’s  reprefentation  (fays  the  critic) »  Battus  and  Corydon  are 
talking,  at  fome  didance  from  the  olives.  Battus,  accidentally  turn, 
ing  his  head,  fees  the  calves  browfing  on  the  trees.  He  indantly 
cries  out,  BoXXi  KolaSt,  kc.  And,  whllft  he  is  uttering  the  firil 
words,  he  and  Corydon  both  fet  a  running  together;  and  when  he 
has  uttered  the  remaining  words,  both  fet  a  hooting  together. 
Whity  goes  away  before  Battus  gets  to  the  olives ;  he  therefore  ftopi 
tannine,  and  dands  dill.  Cym^etha  days  where  ihe  is,  and  dirs  not 
an  in<m.  Corydon  therefore  continues  running  towards  her,  and 
fwears  he  will  be  the  death  of  her,  if  (he  does  not  take  herfelf  fome. 
where  clfc,*  &c.  &c.  &c.’  Such  (Mr.  Polwfiele  judly  obferves)  is  the 
ibo  frequent  mixture  of  vulgarity  and  learning.’ 

We  (hall  quote  Mr.  Polwhele's  opinion  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
Idyllia : 

•  In  thcfe  Idyllia  (fays  Mr.  Polwhele)  there  is  indeed  a  vulgarity, 
a  homelinefs,  that  might  well  be  afraid  of  appearing  in  the  forum  or 
any  part  of  the  city.  We  have  lefs  rudicity,  however,  in  the  /wains 
than  the  Sran;eller4.  The  tr duellers »  though  full  of  abufive  Ian* 
guage  and  coarfe  raillery,  Ihould  yet  be  received  with  hofpitality,  as 
good  honed  charaAers  in  low  life.  Comates  and  Lacon  are  dojbt- 
ms  the  exaft  copies  of  nature.  Any  one  who  may  have  CHfually 
overheard  the  jarrings  of  clowns,  mud  indantly  recognife  them  in 
this  Idylliuffl.  Yet  we  could  not  have  indulged  our  Sicilian,  in  the 
repetition  of  fuch  ribaldry.  Even  here,  paiTages  occur,  the  groif 
sefs  of  which  not  Heinfius  or  all  the  commentators  are  able  to 
palliate.* 

From  tbefc  ruftical  pieces  we  generally  draw  our  noticwis  of 
our  . Sicilian’s  Idyllia:  yet  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  this. 
Theocritus  is  fometimes  a  vulgar,  but  he  is^more  frequently 
IP  elegant  and  fplendid  writer. 
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[  Concluded  from  our  laji.  ] 

An  Inqidry  into  the  Expedients  ufed  by  the  Scots  hfore  the  Difeovery 
of  Metals.  By  IVilltam  Charles  Little^  cf  Liberton^  Mjq. 

1'  H I S  treatife  Is  not  ill  drawn  up,  and  is  formed  upon  the 
models  of  weapons  now  preferved  in  the  Society’s  repofi- 
tory.  ‘  In  this  remote  period,’  before  the  defeent  of  Csefar, 

‘  the  axes  ufed  by  the  Scots,’  and  by  all  the  Britons,  ‘  were 
•  made  of  hard  ftone,  and  coniifted  of  two  different  kinds.  In 
*  the  (irfl,  the  handle  is  inferted  fo  exadly  in  the  middle,  that 
^  bo  h  ends  may  be  ufed  with  equal  facility  \  the  one  for  t!ie  pur* 

‘  pofe  of  cutting,  and  the  other  for  driving  home  or  breaking 
*  any  folid  body.  In  the  fecond  kind  of  axes,,  the  handle  is  in* 

^  ferted  neareft  the  upper  end,  by  which  means  the  weight  is 
*  thrown  downwards  s  and  this  fort,  therefore,  is  principally  in- 
^  tended  for  cutting,  although  indeed  the  upper  end  is  fquared, 

*  and  might,  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  be  ufed  as  a  hammer.  The 
‘evidence  of  this  arifes  from  Numbers  97,  127,  and  135,  in 
‘  the  lift  of  donations’  to  the  Society,  ‘  which  are  each  about 
‘  fix  inches  long,  and  above  two  inches  thick ;  in  which,  al* 

‘  though  thefe  articles  are  called  by  the  vulgar  denomination  of 
^  purgatory  hammer s.^  ~ytt  x!tity  appea7  to  be  diverfified  in  the 
‘  manner  1  have  already  deferibed.’  Our  author  finds  one  of 
thefe  axes  ‘  made  c.f  green  blood-Jione^  very  finely  polifhed.* 
Thefe  he  confines  very  ftrangely  to  ‘  the  domejlic  conveniency*  of 
our  anceftors;  when  they  related  principally,  and  almoft  en« 
tirely,  to  their  military.  ‘  In  the  moft  early  periods,’  he  adds 
concerning  what  he  ralfely  confiders  as  their  only,  arms  of  de¬ 
fence,  ‘  they  armed  their  arrows  with  flint,  and  the  point  was  of 
‘  a  lozenge  fbape,’  as  in  an  inftance  here  referred  to.  *  One 
‘  end  being  more  obtufe  than  the  other,  and  Ihcrter,  indicates 
‘  that  it  was  meant  to  be  inferted  into  the  wcod  ;  and  the  whole 
‘  operation  was  concluded,  by  fecuring  it  either  with  the  gut  of 
‘  feme  animal,  or  wrapping  it  round  with  thongs  of  fine  lea- 
‘  ther.  In  procefs  of  time  an  improvement  was  made  in  this 
‘  arrow ;  for  both  ends  were  extended  to  an  equal  length, 
‘  which  was  attended  with  this  conveniency,  that  if  at  any  time 
‘  the  point  was  broken,  they  could  turn  that  part  inwards,  and 
‘  fix  it  in  the  wood,  and  were  therefore  ready  to  provide  agalnft 
‘  an  accident  of  tUs  kind,  without  having  recourfe  to  a  new 

*  flint. 
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*  flint.  And  by  degrees  they  improved  likewife  the  matter^  as 

*  well  as  the  form^  of  this  manufadure  j  as  we  find  one  of  thefc. 
‘•arrow-heads  made  of  Cornelian.*  This  is  the  carl ieft  ufc 
of  our  Englifli  cornelians  that  is  to  be  found  in  either  records 
or  remains.  ‘  In  procefs  of  time  the  lozenge  form  fell  into 
‘  difufe,  and  the  arrowhead  was  formed  with  two  witters^  two 
projedlions  on  each  fide  of  a  cavity;  ‘  but  I  apprehend  this  form 

was  foon  laid  afidc,  as,  making  allowance  for  a  part  to  be  in-. 
‘  ferted  in  the  wood,  the  point  muft  have  been  extremely  Ihort. 
‘  1  accordingly  obferve  a  very  ufeful  improvement  made  upon 

this  figure  of  the  arrow-head,  by  their  leaving  a  piece  of  ftonc 
‘‘  betwixt  the  witters^  which  could  be  inferted  into  the  wood 
‘  without  diminiftiing  the  fize  of  the  arrow.*  'Thefe  arc  the 
arrow-heads  of  ftone,  we  apprehend,  that  are  commonly  found  in 
our  country.  ‘  Befides  the  flint  and  cornelian  manufadtures 
‘  already  mentioned,  and  the'  probable  ufe  of  the  horns  of  ani- 
‘  mals,  ihells,  and  bone,  I  have  difeovered  another  expedient 
‘  made  ufe  of  to  fupply  the  w^ant  of  metals;  and  Numbers  253 
‘  and  298  of  our  colleftion  afford  fpeciinens  of  it,  the  firlf  be- 
‘  ing  aclafp,  and  the  other  a  large  fibula  ofcannel  coal.*  The 
ufe  of  CANNEL  COAL,  we  remark,  is  fingularly'curious  at  b 
early  a  period;  but  the  fibula  made  of  it  denotes  the  ufe  to  be 
not  prior  to  Caefar’s  invafion,  not  prior  to  Claudius*s  conquefts, 
and  indeed  pofterior  to*  the  Roman  fettlements  in  the  illand. 
‘  At  what  period  this  manufadlure  was  introduced,  it  is  im- 
‘  pofTible  at  this  diftance  of  time  to  difeover  ;'  when  we  have 
already  afeertained  it  to  be  pofterior  to  the  Roman  fettlements 
here.  ‘  But  it  is  obvious  from  thefe  fpecimens,  that  a  number 
‘  of  very  ufeful  articles  might  be  made  of  it ;  and  from  the  very 
‘  fine  polifh,  and  the  neat  manner,  in  which  thefe  fpecimens 
‘  arc  executed,*  and  by  which  the  Roman  execution  of  them, 
aflerted  by  us  before,  is  ftrikingly  confirmed,  ‘  it  is  clear  that 
‘  this  manufacture  had  arrived  at  very  great  perfection.* 

Our  extracts  from  this  eflay  fhew  our  opinion  of  it.  We 
confidcr  it  as  ingenious,  folid,  and  ufeful.  Yet  we  cannot  dif- 
mifs  it  without  noticing  two  miftakes.  One  relates*  to  the 
liquor  of  our  ancient  Britons,  and  in  deference  to  new  authority 
our  author  mifcalls  it,  faying  that  the  rude  Briton  ‘  could  regale 
‘  himfelf  with  his  venmfon,*  (b  fpelled !  ‘  and  cheer  his  heart 
‘  with  the  ancient  ol  or  lufadh^  when  lufadh  means  only  fome 
liquor  made  from  ///r,  an  herb,  and  curmi  is  the  Celtic  name  for 
«/,  or  ale.  Another  is,  that  Cjefar  ‘  informs  us — the  Britons 
‘  were  (haVed  in  every  part  of  the  body,  ‘‘  praeter  caput  et 
“  labrum  fuperius,**  a  piece  of  information  he  could  not  have 
‘  received,  but  from  the  imperf^5l  manner  in  which  their  bodies 
*•  were  covered,  pcllibus  vciiti  i**  when  Caefar  himfelf  in¬ 
forms 
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forms  us,  that  the  Britons  fought  naked  in  battle.  ^  Omhes 
‘  fe  Britanni  vitro  inficiunt — ,  atque  hoc  horribillore  funt  in 
<  pugnu  adfpedlu — ,  atque  omni  parte  corporis  rafa  prseter  caput 
*  ct  labruni  fuperius/ 
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Obfervettions  on  the  Vifion  ;  a  Poe?n^  by  Allan  Ramfay,  1724.  By 
lyiUiain  Tytlcr^  of  JVoodhoufelee^  Ejq* 


'  Wc  are  pleafed  to'  meet  our  old  friend,  now  gone  into  the 
world  of  fpirits,  in  this  new  walk  of  writing.  We  wifti  to  at*  " 
tend  him  in  his  progrefs,  but  are  obliged  to  confult,  the  talie  of 
our  EngUJh  readers.  We  cannot  refrain  from  faying,  however, 
that  we  agree  with  him  in  fentiments.  We  particularly  agree 
with  him  in  that  point,  for  which  he  has  been  particularly  re¬ 
probated  by  another  Reviewer.  ‘  Lord  Hailes  and  Dr.  Beattie 
‘  conjedure,  juftly,  the  Vifion  to  have  been  the  compofition  of 

*  fome  friend  to  the  caufe  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  and  written 
‘  about  the  era  of  the  rebellion  1715.  This  was  truly  the  cafe. 

*  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  can  now  produce  the  author,  who  was 

*  no  other  than  the  firft  editor  of  the  Vifion,  under  the  fignaturc 
‘  of  A.  R.  Sco.  i.e.  [not  Archibald  Scot,  as  has  been  pretended, 

‘  a  name  of  nobody,  but]  Allan  Ramfay,  Scotus.  As  the  poem 
‘  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  coiledion  prior  to  the  Evergreen, 

^  this,  of  itfelf,  affords  a  prefumption  which  comes  very  near 

*  to  certainty,  in  pointing  out  the  author,’  not  to  be,  as  fome 
have  pretended,  prior  to  the  year  i6co,  but  as  late  as  the  Ever¬ 
green  itfelf:  ‘  other  circumftanccs  enforce  this  prefumptivc 
‘  proof,  and  complete  the  evidence.  •  Allan  Ramfay’s  political 
‘  principles  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  gathered  from  his  writ- 

*  ings.  In  his  family,  and  amongft  his  intimate  friends,  he  was 
‘  known  to  be  warmly  attached  to  the  Stuart  family.^  And 
^  upon  particular  inquiry  I  found,  that  both  that' poem,  and  the 

*  Eagle  and  Robin  Redbreajl^  were  known  by  the  friends  of  Ram^ 

*  Av’r  familv  to  be  of  his  comtofition.  Of  this  fad  I  had  a  tofu 


I  ^  family  to  be  of  his  compofition.  Of  this  fad  I  had  a  poft* 

?  *  five  acknowledgment  from  Mfs  Ramfay^  eldeft  daughter  of  the 
I  *  poet,  now  alive;  .who  informed  me,  that  her  father  was  the 
author  of  both  the  pieces  abovementionedf  This  evidence  is  de- 
cifive.  Mr.  Guthry,  we  know,  is  faid  to  have  vainly  arrogated 
the  writing  of  the  latter  to  himfelf ;  and  he  has  been  more  vainly 
'.believed  to  be  the  author,  upon' the  report:  but  the  internal 
evidence  concurs  with  the  external  in  proving  Ramfay  to  be 
the  author,  the  poem  gravely  fpeaking  in  Ramfay’s  ftrdn,  of 
^  the  eagle’s  royal  line,  and  right  divine  to  fway.*  This  point 
therefore  is  fettled  for  ever. 
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T^hree  Scottijh  Poems^  with  a  previous  Dijfertation  on  the  Scotom 
Saxon  Dialect.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Geddesy  LL.  D. 

Of  the  diflertation  prefixed  wc  muft  fay,  with  all  our  Englife 
prejudices,  attacked  as  they  are  in  a  part  of  it,  that  it  is  very 
ingenious  and  very  judicious,  and  that  we  wifli  we  could  give 
our  readers  an  abftraft  of  it.  The  whole  is  fo  novel  in  its 
ideas,  and  fo  well  formed  in  its  compofition,  that  we  are  furc 
our  readers  would  be  pleafed  with  it.  But  we  muft  refrain. 
We  (hall,  however,  fele<ft  a  few  paflages,  to  (hew  the  lively 
manner  of  it ;  becaufe  we  are  compelled  to  notice  two  or  three 
miftakes  in  it.  ‘  The  Saxon,’  fays  our  author,  ‘  — which  has 
^  always  been  the  language  of  freemen,*  a  compliment,  how¬ 
ever,  that  has  neither  propriety  nor  meaningj  ‘  tenacioully  kept 
^  its  ground,’  againft  the  Norman  French,  ‘  and  in  the  end 

*  triumphed  over  its  imperious  rival,’  the  French  of  thofe  Nor¬ 
mans  who  had  enjlaved  this  ever-free  nation  of  Englifti  Saxons; 

*  although  not  without  retaining  the  fears  of  many  wounds  re- 

*  ceived  in  the  conflift.’ — ^  Our  numerous  monofyllables, 
^  rough,  rigid,  and  inflexible  as  our  oaks,  are  capable  of  fup- 
^  porting  any  burthen ;  whilft  the  polyfyllables  of  our  fouthern 

*  neighbours,  tall,  fmooth,  and  flender,  like  the  Lombardy 

*  po^ar,  bend  under  the  fmalleft  weight.’ — ^  Although  har- 

*  mony  and  energy  be  not  altogether  incompatible,  it  is  certain 

*  that  they  are  never  found  in  the  fame  proportion  in  the  fame 

*  language.  Mufcular  ftrength  and  lively  fymmetry  are  rarely 

*  conjoined  :  i^donis  is  not  a  Hercules,  nor  Venus  a  Thaleftris.’ 
This,  in  ihort,  is  far  the  beft  elfay  of  all  that  we  have  hitherto 
reviewed  in  this  colledBon.  Yet  it  has  fallen  into  two  very 
grofs  errors.  Speaking  of  the  Saxons  receiving  Chriftianity 
from  Roman  mifBonaries,  the  Doctor  alledgcs,  that  ‘  from 
‘  thc(c  they  certainly  received  their  alphabet,  and  learned  the  art 

*  of  writing;’  when  the  Roman  charafters  aftually  appear  in 
Roman  words  upon  the  coins  of  Cunobeline  before  the  Roman 
reduBionj  and  upon  a  tomb  in  Anglefey,  under  their  difguifed 
or  Gothic  form,  foon  after  the  Roman  fecrjfton  from  it.  Dr. 
Geddes  feems  to  know  notliing  of  our  ifland  hiftory,  beyond  the 
Saxon  fettlements  in  it ;  juft  as  our  almanacs  never  afeend  with 
their  kings  above  the  Norman  conqueft.  But  Dr.  Geddes 
plunges  into  a  blunder  much  more  profound  than  this.  ‘  This 

*  peace  between  the  PiSis  and  Englifti  appears— -not  to  Jiavc 
been  grofsly  violated,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  the  elder, 

*  who  in  924  (fays  the  Saxon  Chronicle)  entered  into  Pi5llani 
^  as  far  as  Badecanwyllan.’  The  reader  will  (hare  in  our  afto- 
nilbment  when  we  tell  him,  as  we  do,  that  this  Pi£tland  is  only 
Peac-laniy  cr  the  Peak  of  Derbyfhire;  and  that  Badecanwyllan 
is  merely  Bakewell  there. 
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As  to  the  three  poems,  they  are  too  Scottifli  to  admit  any 
extracts  for  our  readers.  ’Nor  can  we  ourfelves  fee  any  thing 
more,  than  a  fun  fhining  by  fnatches  upon  us  through  this  thick 
Scotch  mift.  The  two  eclogues  of  Virgil  alfo  are  now  too 
Dority  in  their  verfion  j  and  Theocritus’s  Idyllium  here  fuits 
this  garb  much  better. 

Dijfertation  on .  the  Scottijh  Mufic.  By  IVilliam  TytleVy  Efq, 

of  Woodhoufelee. 

We  are  not  fufficiently  of  the  cognofeenti  in  mude  to  be  com. 
petent  judges  of  this  very  curious  dilTertation.  We  can  only 
fay,  therefore,  that  in  our  opinion  Mr.  Tytler  plays  well  upon 
his  inftrument,  runs  over  the  keys  with  a  fine  finger,  and  gives 
us  his  lhakes  and  his  fwells  in  a  mallerJy  manner. 

On  the  fajhionable  Amu  foments  and  Entertainments  in  Edinburgh  in 
the  laji  Century,  By  W.  Tytlery  Efq. 

‘  Our  fathers  of  the  laft  age  ufed  to  talk  with  delight  of  the 

*  gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  the  court  of  Holy  rood- houfe,’  held  by 

the  Duke  and  Duchefs  of  York  in  1681 — 1682.  ‘  Tea,  for 

*  the  firft  time  heard  of  in  Scotland,  was  given  as  a  treat  by  the 

*  princefles  to  the  Scottifli  ladies  who  vifited  at  the  abbey. 
‘  Balls,  plays,  and  mafquerades,  were  introduced.  The  goll^ 
‘  and  playing  at  tennis,  were  the  favourite  amufements  of  the 

*  gentry  of  thofe  times.  The  Duke  of  York  was  frequently 
‘  feen  in  a  party  at  golf  on  the  Links  of  Leith,  with  fome  of  the 

*  nobility  and  gentry. — A  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  ge- 
‘  neral  tafte  for  mufic  in  our  metropolis,  that  could  exhibit  a 
‘  public  concert  with  an  orchefira  confifting  of  above  30  per- 
‘  formers,  of  whom  were  19  gentlemen  of  the  firft  rank  and 
‘  fafhion,  fupported  by  1 1  profeiTois  or  mafters  of  mufic.’ 

Topographical  Defeription  of  the  Parijh  efAberlady.  By  the  Rev* 
Dr,  Neil  Royy  Minijier  of  that  Parijh, 

In  this  there  is  nothing  to  praife,  and  but  little  to  cenfure. 

Letter  from  the  Countefs  Dowager  of  Ntthfdale  to  her  Sifter  the 
Countefs  of  TraquaWy  giving  an  Account  of  the  EarPs  Efcape  out 
of  tht  Tower  in  1716. 

A  very  pleafing  account  from  a  lady  of  her  oiyn  very  fpirited, 
ytry  judicious,  and  very  fortunate  exertions  in  favour  of  her 
huloand ! 


vf  Letter 
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A  Letter  from  the  late  Dr.  Henry^  Author  of  the  Hijhry  of  Gnai 
Britain^  to  IVilltam  Tytler^  Efq.  with  the  Anfwer :  and  a  Dil„ 
fertation  on  the  Aiarriage  of  ^uecn  Mary  to  the  Earl  of  both, 
well.  By  Air.  Tytler. 

•  He  would  be  a  bold  man/  fays  Dr.  Henry,  *  who  fhould 
publifli  a  hittory  of  Mary  now,  in  the  fame  ftrain  with  our  two 
late  hiflorians.*  The  diflertation  proceeds  entirely  upon  the 
•  points  which  Mr. Whitaker  fcle^led  for  the  Vindication  of  Mary, 
and  Mr.Whitaker  perhaps  preffed  with  equal  energy. 

.  Letter  under  the  Privy  Signet  of  King  fam%  VI. 

Letter  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland^  tAc. 

Letter  from  the  Duke  of  ^ieenfberrie^  containing  a  Letter  from 
Uilbert  Burnet^  and  injirultions  for  IVilUam  Stewart^  to  be  ob* 
ferved  by  him  in  the  Duke's  Family^  lA c. 

Licence  by  Lord Bellenden^  (Ac.  to  eat  Flejh  in forbiddenTimes  1665, 

Addrefs  of  102  chief  Heritors  and  Heads  of  Clans  in  the  High* 
lands  of  Scotland^  to  King  George  I.  on  his  AcceJJidn  to  the  TI}ronc\ 
which  by  Court  Intrigue  was  prevented  from  being  deliver ei^ 
(Ac. 

Papers  all,  except  the  laft,  of  no  moment ! 

On  Agricola* s  Engagement  with  the  Caledonians  under  their  Leadtr 
Galgacus.  By  R.  Barclay^  Efq.  of  Urie.  . 

This  fixes  the  engagement  near  Stonehaven,  but  with  no  hif- 
torlcal  inveftigation,  with  only  that  flight  fort  of  information 
.which  refults  from  cairns^  and  which  may  equally  adapt  itfelf  to 
a  thoufand  places  befide. 

We  have  thus  gone  over  the  volume,  with  more  attention 
than  perhaps  it  merited  from  us ;  becaufe  it  is  a  Firji.  We  can 
.  thus  judge  of  the  infant  Hercules,  not  from  a  foot  or  a  hand,  but 
from  his  full  proportions  difplayed  before  us.  What  then  (hall 
we  pronounce  him  to  be,  after  we  have  furveyed  him  limb  by 
limb?  He  is  not  a  giant ;  that  is  clear.  He  is  not  a  dwarf; 
that  is  equally  clear.  He  has  too  many  bad  points,  to  be  conli- 
)  dered  as  the  former ;  he  has  too  many  good,  to  be  put  down  for 
the  latter.  Vie  hope^  in  fhort,  that  the  infant  will  grow  with 
age,  and  from  a  feeble  kind  .of  frame  (hoot  up  and  knit  and'ex- 
.  pand  into  a  vigorous  manhood. 
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TV.  Hiftorical  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Progrefs 
of  Botany  in  England^  from  its  Origin  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Linnaan  Syjiem.  By  Richard  Pultney^  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
pp*  74^*  8vo.  2  vols.  los.  Cadell.  London,  1791. 
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R.  Pultney,  in  this  work,  has  traced  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  botany  in  this  kingdom,  from  the  earlieft  period  to  the 
«ftabli(hment  of  the  Linnaean  fyftem.  In  the  dedication  to  its 
Jiberal  Maecenas,  the  prefident  of  the  Royal. Society,  proper  re- 
fpeft  is  paid  to  the  enthufiaftic  induftry  which,  in  the  midft  of 
health,  youth,  and  affluence,  induced  that  gentleman  to  devote 
Iiimfelf,  at  the  rilk  of  life,  to  the  profecution  of  his  favourite 
fciencc.  In  the  preface  a  juft  diftineftion  is  made  between  the 
true  botanift  and  the  mere  nomenclator,  and  the  fciencc  deli¬ 
vered  from  thofe  degrading  epithets  which  occafionally  have  been 
applied  to  it.  The  author  afferts  its  pretenfions  to  general 
learning,  toil,  and  application,  as  well  in  the  field  as  in  the 
ftudy;  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  art  of  medicine;  w’ith 
the  elegancies,  and  the  accommodations  of  life.  He  thence  in¬ 
fers  the  propriety  of  recording  the  names  and  memorable  adions 
of  its  chief  votaries  and  benefactors  ;  and  of  configning  their 
example  to  the  grateful  veneration  of  pofterity.  Although  bo¬ 
tanical  writings  engage  his  principal  attention,  yet  he  has  occa¬ 
fionally  recited  other  attainments  of  the  individuals  whom  he 
now  commemorates,  and  particularly  their  communications  to 
the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions. 

The  firft  chapter  refpeCts  the  general  origin  of  botany;  its 
ftate,  and  the  grofs  fuperllitions  obferved  by  the  Druids  in  col¬ 
lecting  mifleltoe,  vervain,  and  fclago ;  all  of  which,  except  tho 
milTeltoe,  are  afeertained  with  difflculty.  He  obferves, .  the 
Gallic  and  the  Britifh  druids  afflJuoufly  cultivated  the  know'- 
ledge  of  vegetables ;  but  does  not  venture  to  determine*  whether 
thefe  fages  derived  their  fcience  from  a  common  fource,  or  from 
their  own  refearches.  The  herba  britanica  and  the  roan-tree 
arc  commented  on  ;  refpecling  the  identity  of  the  former,  no 
•certainty  can  be  depended  on  it,  as  feveral  genera  have  been 
conjedlurally  referred  to;  the  latter  is  the  forbus  aucuparia, 
which,  Mr.  Lightfoot  thinks,  the  druids  highly  efteemed,  fince 
it  fo  frequently  occurs  in  the  druidical  circles  of  ftones  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Switches  alfo  of  the  forbus  aucuparia  were  ufed  to  drive 
cattle ;  and  fheep  and  lambs,  on  the  firft  day  of  May,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  pafs  through  hoops  made  of  it.  Dr.  Pultney  fuppofes 
our  progenitors  were  well  acquainted  with  common  plants, 
•fince,  in  common  with  all  rude  nations,  their  refources,  both 
for  food  and  medicine,  were  derived  from  them. .  We  find  in 

Horace, 
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Horace,  Afe  pafcunt  oiiva^  me  cichorea^  levef^e  malva.  The 
Saxons  afford  few  monuinents  of  botany.  There  arc,  ncvcN 
thelcfs,  manufeript  Saxon  herbals  extant,  of  which  two  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Bodleian  library;  and  t\Vo  noticed  by  Dr, 
Ducarel  from  the  Harleian  colle<ltion.  Under  Alfred  the  Great 
the  Anglo-Saxon  learning  flouriihed.  To  about  the  period  of 
this  munificent  king  Dr.  Pultncy  refers  the  Saxon  verfion  of 
Apuleius,  Wiiich  author  was  in  ufe  at  the  era  of  printing.  Dr, 
Pultncy  thinks  our  Saxpn  anceffors  would  derive  credit  were 
their  herbals  referred  to ;  and  attributes  many  miftakes  to  tht 
firft  £n^li(h  reformers  of  botany,  and  the  retarding  of  the  fciencc, 
to  their  not  having  preferved  the  provincial  terms. 

Chapter  2d  exhibits  the  general  ftate  of  botanical  knowledge 
during  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens;  the  corrupt  tranflations 
of  Dioicorides;  forming,  neverthelcfs,  the  bafis  of  the  know, 
ledge  ot  botany  and  the  materia  mcdica  among  the  Arabians: 
mention  is  made  of  Avicenna,  of  Ebn  Beithar,  called,  from  hij 
fuperior  learning,  Afchard,  or  the  botanift,  their  celebrated 
writer  on  botany;  of  the  Schola  Salernitana;  of  the  Englifli 
writers  in  the  middle  age^  viz.  Henry,  Archdeacon  of  Hun. 
tin^don  in  the  times  of  King  Stephen  and  Henry  the  Second; 
according  to  Bifhop  Tanner,  he  left  a  manufeript  in  eight  books, 
de  herbis,  de  aiomatibus,  et  de  gemmis— Henry  Arviel,  about 
1280,  who  left  a  botanic  manufeript — John  Bray,  who  received 
an  annual  penlion  from  King  Richard  II.  for  his  (kill  in  botany 
and  pnyiic,  left  a  manufeript — of  Gilbertus  AngUcus — Daniel- 
Jobii  Ardern,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Friend  as  the  reviver  of  fur* 
gery  in  England — Walter  de  Henley,  &c. — manuferipts  of  ano* 
nymous  autnors — tranllations  and  editions  of  Apuleius  and  of 


publications  of  Pliny,  Diofi^rides,  and  Theophraftus ;  the  crai 
of  commentators;  the  origin  of  rational  inveftigation  by  Brunf*| 
felfius,  I'ragusi  Cordus,  and  Gefner;  famous  manufeript  C!f| 
Diofeorides,  with  illuminated  figures. 

Chapter  4th  notices  the  earlieft  botanical  publications  on  tbe 
continent ;  the  Book  of  Nature ;  the  Herharius ;  the  Hortus 
mftatiii  the  Crete  Herbal^  in  1516,  the  firft  botanical  publica¬ 
tion  in  England,  to  which  no  author's  name  is  prefixed,  pro 
b.,bly  a  compilation  from  the  Hortus  Sanitatis;  Anthony  Af- 
cham,  author  of  a  Lyttel  Herbal  in  1550,  and  W.  Copland, 
thefe  were  both  aftrological  herbalifts.  The  chapter  conclude! 
with  a  brief  (ketch  on  the  origin  of  gardens. 

Chapter  5th  notices  Dr.  William  Turner  as  the  firft  Englift 
Writer  who  difeovered  learning  and  critical  judgment  in  plants; 
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he  was  ftyled  by  Ray  a  man  of  folid  erudition  and  judgment; 
vas  educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  about  1538; 
became  a  preacher,  adopted  the  principles  of  the  reiormation, 
fafFered  perfecution  from  Biihop  Gardiner ;  was  long  detained 
in  prifon;  and,  on  his  enlargement,  fubmitted  to  a  voluntary 
exile  during  the  remainder  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  reign  :  an  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  his  herbal,  and  of  his  book  on  baths. 

Chapter  6th  furnifhes  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Bulleyn  ;  his  Herbal^ 
Cr  Book  on  Simples^  wherein  the  properties  of  the  ,tormentill  to ' 
prevent  the  rot  in  flieep,  is  noticed;  which,  this  author  fays, 
^•as  confirmed  by  the  obfervation  of  the  Norfolk  Ihepherds. 
^r.  Bulleyn  afferts  the  natural  fertility  of  England  (probably 
much  depreciate^  in  his  time),  by  the  immenfe  crop  of  the  fea 
peas  produced  on  the  fea-beach  near  Orford  and  Aldborough, 
f^hereby  the  poor  were  preferved  from  famine  in  1555.  Anec¬ 
dotes  alfoof  Dr.  Penny,  the  friend  and  correfpondent  of  Gefner, 
Clufius,  and  Camerarius. 

Chapter  7th  notices  anecdotes  of  Lyte,  author  of  an  herbal 
Aiefly  formed  from  Clufius’s  verfion  of  Dodoens,  or  Do- 
^nseus. 

Chapter  8th  gives  anecdotes  of  Lobel,  of  Flemifli  extra£lion, 
who  lived  chiefly  in  England,  and  contributed  largely  to  the’ 
increafe  of  Englifti  botany.  He  was  appointed  botanift  to  King 
James  the  Firft.  Dr.  Pultney  believes  Lobel  firft  fuggefted  a 
lery  imperfedl  fketch  of  a  natural  arrangement.  Among  other 
communicators  to  Lobel  are  recorded  John  de  Franqueville,  a 
merchant  of  London,  mentioned  by  Parkinfon  as  ‘  the  pofleiror 
•iOf  the  greateft  ftore  of  plants  now  flourifhing  in  the  kingdom 
Hugh  Morgan,  apothecary  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Chapter  '9th  gives  an  account  of  Dodoens,  and  his  Pemptades, 

« introdudory  to  Gerard’s  Herbal ;  - particulars  refpedling  Ge- 
9rd;  account  of  his  garden  catalogue,  containing  nearly  1133 
plants;  and  of  his  Herbal.  The  great  Lord  Burleigh  patro- 
ifed  Gerard,  and  appointed  him  fuperintendant  of  his  garden,. 
^  beft  at  that  time  in  England.  Gerard  makes  refpeclable 
^ntion  of  his  patron  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.;  of  Lord  Edward 
^uch,  the  patron  of  Lobel;  and  of  Lord  Hunfdon,  Lord  High 
fftamberlain  of  England.  An  account  of  Hefketh;  Garet,  the 
Ittrrefpondent  of  Clufius ;  Lete,  and  others. 
yChapter  loth  notices  Johnfon  the  improver  of  Gerard’s 
&rbal ;  anecdotes  of  him ;  his  Iter  in  Agrum  Cantianum ;  the 
BftEnglifli  local  catalogue ;  his  entering  into  the  royal  army 
B  the  quality  of  lieutenant-colonel  to  Sir  Marmaduke  Rawdon; 
m  l>€ing  created  doftor  in  phyfic  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
Pay  9th,  1643;  bis  death,  in  confequence  ot  a  wound  in 
Ihoulder,  at  the  fiege  of  Bafing;  on  which  occafion  his 
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valour  as  a  foldicr  was  ho  lefs  eminent  than  his  excellence  a§ 
herbalift.  Johnfon’s  edition  of  Gerard  was  ftyled  by  Haller, 
‘  di2:nuin  opus,  et  totius  rei  herbariae  eo  aevo  nots,  compen. 
*  dium.*  The  Mercurius  Bbtanicus,  publilhed  by  Johnfon  in 
1634^  is  deferibed.  Johnfon  was  among  the  earlieft  vifitorsof 
Wales  in  queft  of  vegetable  productions.  On  this  expedition 
he  found  papaver  cambricum,  ferratula  alpina,  rhodiola  rofea, 
An  account  of  this  journey  he  publilhed  in  1641,  8vo.  He 
publifhed  in  1643  the  works  of  Ambrofe  Parey,  which  he  had 
tranflated.  Mr.  John  Goodier,  Mr.  George  Bowles,  Sir  John 
Tunftal,  &c.  are  refpeCtably  mentioned. 

The  next  chapter  gives  an  account  of  Pafkinfon,  who  was 
born  in  1567}  bred  an  apothecary  and  lived  in  London;  was 
contemporary  with  Gerard  and  Lobel,  in  the  latter  part  of  their 
lives;  was  eminent  in  his  profeffion,fo  as  to  have  been  appointed 
apothecary  to  King  James,  and  to  have  obtained  from  Charle: 
the  Firft  the  title  of  Botanicus  Regius  Primarius.  He  pofleffeda 
garden  well  ftored  with  rare  plants.  He  publilhed  his  Paradifus 
Terreftris  in  1629;  which  was  corrected,  enlarged,  and  re- 
publilhed  1656,  after  his  death.  Parkinfon’s  Paradifus  exhibits 
the  moll  complete  view  of  the  extent  of  the  Englilh  gardening 
at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century.  It  contains  120  varietk: 
of  the  tulip :  60  anemonics,  more  than  go  of  the  narciflus  tribe. 
&c.  In  1640  Parkinfon,  having  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  pe¬ 
riod  of  life,  publilhed  his  Theatrum  Botanicum,  which  had  bee. 
the  labour  of  his  life;  the  printing  of  which  had  been  deferre; 
from  the  ‘  difaftrous  times, ^  and  other  impediments,  probabl; 
the  great  expcncc  attending  it.  Dr.  Pultney  thinks  Parkinfon'i 
learning  and  abilities  were  not  fufficiently  appreciated  ;  and  cefi- 
fares  LobePs  acrimonious  criticifm  on  Gerard  and  Parkinlcr 
Boel,  the  correfpondent  of  Clufius,  is  acknowledged  by  Park! 
foil  to  have  aflifted  him  with  feeds  from  Germany,  Spain,  ar. 
Tunis,  which  before  were  unknown  in  England.  Mrs.  Th 
maziii  Tunftal,  a  lady  contemporary  with  Parkinfon,  is  cek 
brated  for  her  tafte  in  gardening,  her  well- ftored  garden,  know 
ledge  in  Englilh  botany,  and  difeoveries  of  feveral  curious  v? 
getables  about  Ingleborough  Hill,  in  Lancalhire,  before  u 
known  in  England. 

Chapter  12th  gives  the  hiftory  of  wooden  cuts  of  plants;  i 
accumulation  of  thefe  figures  by  Plantin,  of  Antwerp;  theft 
of  Gefner’s  excellent  engravings,  1500  in  number,  which 
prepared  forhis^  ^  Hiftory  of  Plants.*  Thefe  were  employed 
various  authors  at  different  periods  from  the  time  they  wereSf 
ufed  by  Camerarius  in  the  ‘  Epitome  Matthioli,*  in  15^6,* 
fo  lately  as  the  year  1744.  ^  Thus,*  remarks  Dr.  Pultn^ 

•  did  the  genius  and  labours  of  Gefner  add  dignity  and  ornan^' 
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I  *  to  thO  works  of  other  men,  and  even  of  fome  whofe  enmity 
U  «  he  had  experienced  during  his  life-time/  Sic  vos  non  vobisyScc. 

I  Chapter  13th  notices  the. founding  of  the  botanic  garden  at 
I  I  Oxford,  in  the  year  1632,  by  the  munificent  Henry,  Earl  of 
I  Danby,  which  had  been  preceded  by  thofe  at  Pans  Leyden, 

I  I  Leipfic,  &c.  Of  the  Oxford  garden,  Jacob  Bobart,  a  German 
I  I  from  Brunfwick,  was  appointed  the  firft  fuperintendant.  He 
]  I  drew  up  an  alphabetical  catalogue,  which  was  publiftied  in  1648. 
j  I,  Of  this,  and  of  a  fucceeding  catalogue  publiftied  in  1658,  an 
I  I  account  is  given,  which  does  credit  to  the  zeal  and  diligence 
I  I  of  Bobart,  who,  dying  in  1679,  was  focceeded  by  a  fon,  wor- 
;  I  thy  of  fuch  a  father.  Dr.  How,  a  phyfician,  is  noticed  as  the 
S  I  author  of  the  firft  botanical  work  wherein  the  indigenous  botany 
i  I;  is  feledted  from  the  exotic,  in  h\s  Phytologla  Britannica^  pub- 
I  I  liflied  in  1650. 

i  I  Chapter  14th  gives  fome  account  of  the  two  Tradefcants,  fa- 
'  ^  *''er  and  fon.  The  former  obtained  the  title  of  gardener  to 

iharles  L  in  1629,  and  was  the  firft  in  this  country  who  made 
ly  confiderable  colleftion  in  natural  hiftdry.  He  pofTefled  a 
irden  at  Lambeth.  The  fon  made  a  voyage  to  Virginia,  from 
hence  he  introduced  many  new  plants.  Some  account  of 
radefcartt’s  mufeuin  is  given,  which  was  inherited  by  the  fon, 
id  by  him  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Aftimole,  a  lodger  in  Tradef- 
.nt’s  houfe.  This  mufeum  became  a  part  of  the  Aftimolean, 
e  name  of  Tradefcant  being  unjuftly  fuppreflbd.  The  chap- 
r  concludes  with  an  account  of  Robert  Turner,  Culpepper, 
id  Lovell,  aftrological  botanifts;  and  of  Pechey’s  and  Salmon’s 
Wbals. 

Chapter  1 5th  contains  a  detailed  account  of  John  Ray.  This 
eat  man  was  born  at  Black  Notley,  in  Eflex,  Nov.  29,  1628, 
ucated  at  Braintree,  and  in  1644  entered  at  Catherine  Hall, 
ambridge ,  . front  whence  he  went  to  T'rinity  College,  under 
e  learned  Dr.  Duport.  His  talents  and  abilities  procured  him 
e  Greek  ledlureftlip  of  his  college  in  1651 ;  the  mathematical 
ftureftiip  in  1653;  and  the  appointment  of  humanity  reader 
.1655.  He  diilinguiftied  himfelf  as  a  rational  preacher,  and 
found  divine ;  and,  in  his  college  lectures,  laid  the  foundation 
his  ‘  IVifdom  of  God  in  the  Creation^*  and  of  his  ^  Three 
^iyfico-^theological  Difeourfes*  His  ‘  Catalogue  Cantabrigienfs* 
is  publiftied  in  1660.  His  threebotanical  journies  are  deferibed, 
d  the  appendixes  to  the  Cambridge  Catalogue.  His  fourth 
tanical  journey  in  England  is  mentioned,  wherein  Mr.  Ray 
tices  the  mines,  fmelting,  and  the  method  of  making  fait; 
d  makes  additions  to  his  colledlion  of  Englifti  proverbs.  On 
ov.  7,  1667,  ele<fted  a  member  of  the  Royal 

>ciety;  and,  at  the  inllance  of  Bifliop  Wilkins,  tranflated  the 
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Bilhop’s  *  Real  Character'*  into  Latin,  the  manufcript  of  which 
is  extant  in  the  Royal  Society. 

The  next  chapter  adverts  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Ray  and 
his  friend  Mr. Willughby  on  the  motion  of  the  fap  in  trees; 
the  birch  and  fycamore  bleeding  moft  freely,  were  found  to  be 
preferable  to  the  alder,  afti,  hazel,  chefnut,  walnut,  and  willow, 
which  were  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  Thefe  experiments  were 
printed  in  volume  4th  of  the  Phllofoj^hical  Tranfaftions:  they 
proved  the  afeent,  defeent,  and  lateral  courfe  of  the  fap ;  but  no 
decifive  opinion  was  formed  as  to  a  real  circulation  upwards  by 
the  veffels  of  the  wood,  and  downwards  by  thofe  between  the 
wood  and  the  bark ;  which,  foon  afterwards,  was  maintained  by 
Grew  and  Malpighi,  and  adopted  finally  by  Mr.  Ray  himfelf. 
Dr.  Hales,  however,  informs  us,  in  oppofition  to  this  doftrine, 
that  the  fap  rifes  and  falls  in  the  fame  veffels  as  it  is  affedled  by 
the  joint  operations  of  air  and  warmth.  Ther^  are  yet  others 
who  have,  fince  the  Dodtor’s  time,  fuppofed  a  real  circulation 
of  the  juices  in  plants,  from  the  ftrong  analogy  exifting  between 
animals  and  plants.  An  account  follows  of  the  Catalagus  Plan^ 
tarum  Anglia^  publifhed  in  1670,  and  again  in  1677.  In  1671 
Mr.  Ray  accomplifhed  his  fixth  journey  into  England;  in  the 
fame  year  he  loft  his  friend  Willughby,  who  appointed  him 
executor  to  his  will,  and  charged  him  with  the  education  of  his 
two  children,  annexing  to  this  truft  an  annuity  of  6o/.  per  amu 
during  the  life  of  Mr.  Ray,  which  was  regularly  paid.  For  the 
ufe  of  his  two  young  pupils  he  drew  up  his  Nomenclator  ClaJJicm^ 
which  has  been  attended  to  by  feveral  lexicographers.  The 
year  following  he  experienced  the  lofs  of  his  learned  and  inge¬ 
nious  friend  Bifhop  Wilkins ;  and  in  1673  he  married  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Oakley,  of  Launton,  in  Oxfordfhire; 
in  the  fame  year  publifhed  the  account  of  his  travels  into  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  and  France,  made  between  1663  and  1665.  In 
this  work,  emituled,  ^  Objervations  Topographical^  Morale  &c, 
fpeaking  of  petrified  fliells  and  figured  foffils,  Mr.  Ray  freely 
declares  his  fentiments,  that  they  are  the  remains  of  once- 
organifed  bodies ;  and  confirms  this  pofition  by  arguments  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Robinfon,  in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
imagined  them  to  be  produfts  of  what  they  called  a  p/^/V  power. 
Haller  bears  an  honourable  teftimonial  to  Ray,  in  attributing 
to  him  the  credit  of  having  largely  added  to  the  botany  of 
Switzerland ;  and  acknowledges  his  fkill  and  fidelity  in  diferi- 
minatirrg  the  plants  of  that  fruitful  country. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Ray  is  continued  in  the  next  chapter. 
The  ‘  Colleition  of  Englifh  Proverbs,'  and  his  ^  Colleftion 
of  Englifh  Words,*  refulted  from  his  various  tours  through  the 
different  parts  of  England.  Dr.  Pultney  juftifics  thefe  worts 
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by  the  example  of  Erafmus.  In  1676  he  publifhed  Mr.  Wil- 
lughby’s  Ornithology,  which  he  tranflated  from  his  Latin  into 
Englilh,  and  republifhed  in  1678.  The  figures,  in  this  latter 
publication,  were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  merit  of  the  work. 
In  1674,  at  the  requeft  of  feveral  members,  Mr.  Ray  furniflied 
the  Royal  Society  with  feveral  fubje£Is  in  natural  hiftory,  to  be 
read  at  their  meetings:  fome  of  thefe  occur  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadions ;  others  are  named  which  were  not  publifhed.  In 
1686  Mr.  Ray  publifhed,  through  the  help  of  Bifhop  Fell,  at 
Oxford,  Mr.Willughby’s the  Royal  Society 
bore  the  entire  expence  of  this  publication. 

Chapter  i8th  Rates  Ray’s  defign  of  writing  a  ‘  General  Hif¬ 
tory  of  Plants,’  preparatory  to  which  he  publimed  his  ‘  Methodus 
Plantarum*  Mr.  Ray,  at  the  perfuafion  of  Mr.Wullughby, 
began  to  colleft  materials  for  a  general  hiftory  of  plants.  On 
the  lofs,  however,  of  his  friend  in  1671,  he  relaxed  from  his 
purpofe,  and  hearing  that  Dr.  Morifon  had  engaged  in  the  fame 
undertaking,  gave  it  up.  Dr.  Morifon  dving  in  1683, 
leaving  his  work  unfinifhed,  Ray,  at  the  inftance  of  his  friends, 
refumed  his  defign,  and  profecuted  it  with  vigour.  In  four 
years  this  affiduous  man  collected  matter  fufficient  to  furnifh 
two  folio  volumes,  each  containing  nearly  1000  pages;  and  this 
even  without  the  apparent  help  an  amanuenfis.  It  was  his 
intention  to  comprife  in  this  work  all  the  botany  then  known, 
and  to  reduce  it  under  his  own  fyftem.  Of  the  Hift.  Plant. 
General,  the  firft  volume  was  publifhed  in  1686;  volume  the 
2d  in  i6h8.  Of  this  work  a  particular  account  is  given ;  to  it 
are  prefixed  a  copious  lift  of  botanical  authors ;  the  anatomy  and 
phyfiology  of  vegetables  from  Malpighi,  Grew,  and  Ray’s  own 
experiments ;  the  differences  of  the  parts  of  vegetables  from 
Jungius  and  others ;  and  an  explanation  of  botanical  terms. 
This  introduftion  to  the  hiftory  became  a  valuable  compendium 
of  the  fcience ;  nor  has  its  ufe  been  fuperfeded  fince  that  period. 
In  thefe  two  volumes  6900  plants,  varieties  included,  are  de- 
feribed  by  Mr.  Ray.  The  addenda  to  the  2d  volume,  among 
other  interefting  catalogues,  contain  a  compendium’of  Mexican* 
plants  from  Hernandez,  who,  at  the  expence  of  60,000  ducats, 
had  procured  the  painting  of  1200  fpecies,  which  perifhed  in  a 
fire  of  the  Efcurial.  Sir  Edward  Hulfe,  Dr.Tancred  Robinfon, 
Dr.  Sloane,  and  Mr.  Dale,  arc  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ray  as  con¬ 
tributors  to  his  work.  To  whom  he  adds  William  Courtine, 
Efq.  Dr.  Plukenet,  Mr.  Doody,  and  Mr- Petiver.  In  1688 
Mr.  Ray  publifhed  his  ‘  Fafciculus  Stirpium  Britannicarum 
by  which  a  confiderable  addition  accrued  to  Englifh  botany.  In 
ibqo  the  Synopfis  was  publifhed.  In  the  preface  to  this  work 
fcverai  beaefadors  names  are  mentioned,  among  whom  arc 
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Doctors  Sloanc,  Lloyd,  Tancred  Robinfon  (who  added  to  and 
corrected  it),  Plott,  and  Plukenet,  Meflrs.  Dale,  Doody,  Dodf- 
worth,  Bobart,  Petiver,  and  others.  An  appendix  is  added  to 
the  work,  wherein  various  communications  emendations,  &c. 
are  noted  ;  and  a  catalogue  of  34  fpecies  of  plants,  common 
both  to  England  and  Jamaica,  is  communicated  by  Dr.  Sloane. 

*  'rheWifdom  of  Crod  manifellcd  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation/ 
was  publilhed  in  ibgi,  and  reprinted  the  following  year.  The 
eleventh  edition  appeared  in  1743,  a  12th  in  1758,  and  probably 
feveral  fince :  it  has  allb  been  tranflated  into  moll  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  Encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  ‘  The  Wif. 
dom  of  God  in  the'  Works  of  the  Creation’  met,  in  1692  Mr. 
Ray  publifhed  his  ‘  Three  Phyfico-theological  Difeourfes  con- 
cerning  the  primitive  Chaos  and  Creation  of  the  World,’  &c. 
In  1693  was  publilhed  the  *  Synopfis  Methodica  Animalium/ 
in  which,  as  Dr.  Pultney  remarks,  is  to  be  found  the  firft 
truly  fyftematic  arrangement  of  animals  fince  the  days  of 
Ariltotle,  and  the  bafiv  of  that  method  by  which  the  prefent  emi¬ 
nent  zoologift  of  this  nation  has  chofen  to  convey  his  learned 
publications.  In  this  work  is  controverted  the  doftrine  of 
equivocal  or  fpontaneous  generation  j  the  Lewenhoekian  hypo- 
thefis ;  and  that  of  all  animals  being  created  from  eternity,  and 
only  latent  in  an  involved  or  unexpanded  Hate.  Mr.  Ray,  hav¬ 
ing  finilhed  his  Synop.  Animal,  drew  up  that  of  Birds  and 
Fifties:  to  this  work  the  labours  of  his  friend  Mr.Willughby 
had  materially  contributed.  This  work  was  finiftied  either  in 
the  year  1693  or  4;  it  remained  a  long  time  in  manufeript  be¬ 
fore  its  publication  by  Dr.  Dcrham  in  17 13,  who  added  Mr. 
Buckley’s  Madrafs  birds,  and  Mr,  Jago’s  Cornifh  fifties.  In 
1700  Mr.  Ray  publilhed  ‘  A  Perfuafive  to  a  holy  Life,’  &c. 
T'his  was  drawn  up  at  the  requell  of  his  friend  Mr.  Edmund 
Elys,  and  compofed  on  the  model  of  Biftiop  Wilkins’s  ^  Trea- 
life  on  .Natural  Religion.’ 

Our  author  notices  the  placid  Hate  of  Ray’s  mind,  and  hij 
unfitnefs  for  controverfy.  Controveify,  however,  induced  him 
to  amend  his  ‘  Methodus,’  which  he  effe£led  in  1698  ;  althougli 
his  health  was  much  broken  by  painful  ulcers  in  his  lower  e.v 
tremities,  whereby  bis  nights'  were  frequently  fleeplefs;  hi^ 
excurfions  to  London,  and  bis  vifits  to  the  herbaria  and  gardePi.' 
of  the  curious,  were  entirely  prevented.  The  Methodus  Plant. 
Emendata  was  printed  at  Amllerdarri  under  the  infpe^lion  0; 
Dr.  Hotton,  the  Leyden  botanic  profeflbr,  in  1703:  of  thi> 
work  an  account  is  given.  Notwithftanding  Mr.  Ray’s  ad¬ 
vanced  years  and  ill  health,  he  was  induced,  from  the  confider- 
able  acceftion  to  botany  fince  the  publication  of  the  lall  volume 
of  his  Hill.  Plant*  to  compile  materials  for  the  publicattc' 
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of  a  fupplcmcnt  to  that  work :  this  was  the  laft  work  publlflicd 
by  him  in  his  life-time.  In  this  volume  upwards  of  11,700 
plants  are  enumerated.  *  Mr.  Ray  was  fo  infirm  towards  the 
‘  clofe  of  his  life,  that  for  four  years  preceding  the  fpring  of 
‘  1702,  he  had  not  been  half  a  mile  from  his  houfe;  notwith- 

•  Handing,  he  wrote  a  fupplemental  volume  to  his  ‘  Hiftory  of 
‘  Plants,*  which  engroffed  almoft  his  whole  time  for  two  years.* 
At  75  years  of  age  he  began  a  work  ou  infedts.  Phis  was  un¬ 
dertaken  at  the  defire  of  Dr.  Derham,  and  publlfhed  by  the 
Dodor  in  1710.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Ray  difeo- 
vered  300  kinds  of  papilios.  His  ‘  Methodus  Infedorum’  was 
publiftied  the  year  after  his  death.  Mr.  Ray’s  infirmities,  though 
grievous,  did  not  prevent  his  profecuting  his  ftudies  till  within 
three  months  before  his  death,  Jan.  17,  1704-5.  His  fingular 
modefty,  afFability,  and  communicative  difpofition,  fecured  to 
him  the  efteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  relinquiftied  his 
fellowlhip  at  the  commencement  of  the  Bartholomew  A6t,  not, 
as  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,  from  his  having  taken  the  folemn 
league  and  covenant  (which  he  never  did,  and  often  declared 
that  he  thought  it  an  unlawful  oath),  but  becaufe  he  could  not 
declare,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  ad,  that  the  oath  was  not 
binding  on  thofe  who  took  it.  Hence  alfo,  by  his  conftantly 
refufing  preferment,  by  many  he  was  ranked  among  non-con- 
fonnifts,  though  he  lived  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England.  His  ftrong  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  is  manifefted  by  the  animated  Hyle 
of  his  preface  to  the  ‘  Synopfis.*— ‘  To  all  his  endowments,* 
Dr.  Pultney  remarks,  ^  Mr.  Ray  joined  an  unremitting  in- 

•  duftry  and  perfeverance  in  the  profecutlon  of  his  ftudies ;  and, 
‘  what  marks  a  fortitude  of  mind  as  uncommon  as  it  is  enviable, 
‘  his  affiduity  feemed  to  ftrengthen  with  his  age,  and  to  bid 

*  defiance  to  the  encroachments  of  infirmity,  and  the  profpecl 

*  of  diflblution.* 

The  next  chapter  is  confined  to  poetical  botanifts— Cowley, 
and  the  author  of  the  ‘  Loves  of  the  Plants.* 

Chapter  22d  gives  anecdotes  of  Merret  j  an  account  of  his 
‘  Pinax  Rcrum  Naturalium,’  and  experiments  on  vegetables. 

[  To  U  continHsd,  J 
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Art.V.  Drfcourfcs  on  Truth  \  the  Importance  of  //;  and  th 
right  Way  to  attain  it.  To  which  is  added^  a  Difcourfe  on 
pr^aihing  Chriji  crucified.  By  Samuel  Palmer,  pp.  lb2.  l2mo, 
2s.  td.  Johnfon.  London,  1793. 


T  vUTH  is  the  great  machine  which  Heaven  has  framed  for 
moving  and  direding  the  moral  world.  Error,  it  muft  be 
confefled,  has  frequently  a  powerful  and  extenfive  influence; 
but  as  foon  as  truth  is  perceived  and  felt,  error  vanifties  like 
darknefs  before  the  morning  fun,  and  truth  bears  fway.  While 
we  furvey  with  grief  the  gloomy  reign  of  error  in  former  ages, 
it  is  with  pieafure  we  can  fay  that  the  hiftory  of  later  times  is, 
in  very  many  inftances,  the  hiftory  of  the  victory  of  truth  over 
error.  There  are  truths  belonging  to  every  art  and  fcience, 
calculated  to  produce  their  proper  efFefts;  and  the  efFedts  of 
truth  are  always  favourable  to  mankind,  and  have  a  diredl  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  us  wife,  virtuous,  and  happy.  It  muft  of  courfe 
follow,  that  truth  is  infinitely  important :  indeed,  who  can  hefi- 
tate  a  moment  to  call  that  important  which  regulates  the  fenti- 
ments,  the  d  fpofitions,  and  the  condudl,  of  the  human  race.  Of 
all  kinds  of  truth,  religious  truth  muft  be  the  moft  important, 
as  it  has  for  its  objedf  nothing  lefs  than  to  prepare  the  foul  fora 
ftate  of  eternal  felicity.  Whoever,  therefore,  attempts  to  in- 
veftigate  what  is  truth,  undertakes  a  tafk  which  is  in  itfelf  laud¬ 
able,  and,  when  well  executed,  has  the  additional  merit  of 
utility.. 

Some,  indeed,  wifti  to  difeourage  all  fpeculative  inquiries 
after  truth,  and  conceive  that  they  are  attended  with  many  per¬ 
nicious  confequences,  both  in  politics  and  religion.  But  we 
cannot  alTent  to  this  opinion.  When  men  try  to  preferve  any 
fyftem  from  examination,  and  extol  its  excellence  without  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  be  ferutiniLd,  they  give  its  enemies  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude  that  it  will  not  bear  the  trial,  and  has  defers  which  mull 
be  carefully  concealed.  Befides,  truth  is  fo  good  and  fo  con¬ 
vincing,  that  the  more  it  is  examined,  the  more  clearly  will  its 
excellence  appear,  and  the  more  powerful  will  be  its  efFcds  upon 
the  mind.  We  therefore  candidly  acknowledge,  that  we  vvift 
well  to  every  fair  inquirer  into  truth,  whether  politics  or  reli¬ 
gion  be  the  fubjedl :  virtue  and  happinefs  will  always  be  gainers 
in  the  ehd  ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  refult  of  his  purfuits,  trudi 
will  be  difplayed  in  the  conteft,  and  confound  every  error. 
There  have  been  times  when  a  myfterious  veil  was  always  fup* 
pofed  to  conceal  from  vulgar  eyes  fomething  auguft  and  divine; 
but  fo  different  is  the  fpirit  of  the  prefent  age,  that  a  veil  which 
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mud  not  be  removed,  people  imagine  is  defigned  to  hide  fomc 
crafty  dtception  from  the  eyes  of  reafon  and  common-fenfe.  Oa 
thefe  principles  we  highly  approve  Mr.  Palmer’s  attempt;  and 
it  i5»  but  juftice  to  fay,  that  he  carries  on  his  inquiries  with  good 
fenfe,  moderation,  and  temper.  The  whole  of  his  difeourfes 
correfpond  with  the  declaration  which  he  makes  in  his  preface: 

^  I  am  well  aware  that  many  will  freely  condemn  the  author  as 
having  contributed  to  promote  indifference  and  fcepticifm  with  re-*, 
fpedt  to  all  religious  fentiments.  Againft  fuch  I  have  no  other  de¬ 
fence  to  make,  than  to  acknowledge  the  charge  fo  far  as  this,  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  divert  myfelf  of  all  partiality  for  and  againrt  any 
opinions,  in  the  rules  I  have  given,  and  the  criteria  I  have  laid  down, 
for  the  difcovery  of  truth  ;  and  that  I  earnclUy  recommend  it  to  my 
readers  who  wi(h  to  know  what  is  truth,  with  regard  to  any  difputal  Ic 
opinion  whatever,  to  fufpend  their  judgment  till,  upon  a  full,  free, 
and  impartial  inquiry,  they  (hall  difeern  on  which  fide  the  weight  of 
evidence  preponderates.  If  there  be  any  other  way  to  obtain  fatif- 
faction,  1  fhotld  be  fincerely  glad  to  be  informed  what  it  is ;  and  if 
any  of  the  direftions  1  have  given  be  improper,  I  (hall  be  truly  thank¬ 
ful  to  the  perfoa  who  will  dilcover  to  me  my  mirtake. 

*  Truth  is  the  only  objed  1  have  in  view ;  and  if  what  I  have 

(written  in  confequence  of  many  years  clofe  refledion,  Ihould  lead  any 
to  the  acquifiticn  of  it,  however  different  from  my  own  views, 
it  would  be  more  anfwerable  to  my  wiihes  than  to  make  them  con¬ 
verts  to  my  opinions.* 

With  great  plainnefs  and  force  Mr.  Palmer  demonftrates  the 
importance  of  religious  truth:  he  then  gives  diredions  for  dif- 
covering  truth,  which  will  meet  with  general  approbation;  and 
concludes  with  pointing  out  the  charadteriftics  or  diftmguifhing 
marks  by  which  it  may  be  known.  Some  of  thefe  are  more  of 
a  popular  than  philofophical  kind,  and  rather  prepoffefs  the 
reader  by  their  plauiibility,  than  convince  the  judgment  by  ra¬ 
tional  evidence.  One  mark  of  truth  is  that  it  muft  be  plairim 
But  muft  all  truth  be  plain  ?  Are  all  the  truths  of  natural  reli¬ 
gion  plain  ?  And  to  whom  muft  it  be  plain  ?  to  a  ftrong  un- 
derftanding  or  a  weak  one  ?  And  when  muft  it  be  plain  ?  before 
or  after  a  full  inveftigation  and  patient  ftudy?  Another  mark 
of  truth  is,  that  it  lies  in  the  middle  between  extremes.  But  if 
Mr.  Palmer  has  in  his  congregation  Calvinifts,  Arminians,  and 
Arians,  does  it  follow  from  thence  that  Arminianifm  is  the  truth? 
Or  if  his  neighbour  Dr.  Prieftley’s  audience  is  compofed  of  Ar¬ 
minians,  Arians,  and  Socinians,  are  we  to  infer  that  Arianifm 
Js  the  truth  ?  Yet  fuch  is  the  judgment  that  Mr.  Palmer’s  cha- 
*'^eriftic  would  teach  us  to  form.  The  difeourfe  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  on  preaching  Chrift  crucified,  is  pious  and  ufeful. 
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Art.  VI.  Pro/peHs  on  the  War  and  Paper  Currezuy.  By  Thc^ 
mas  Paincj  Author  of  Co?nmon  Senfey  i^c.  pp.  68.  8vo.  2s, 
Ridgway.  London,  1793. 

"PEW  names  have  been  of  late  Co  often  mentioned  as  thatch 
Thomas  Paine ;  and  here  is  another  piece  of  this  remark¬ 
able  man.  It  was  written  in  1787,  when  England  armed  aga  nl{ 
France  to  cRabliQi  the  power  of  the  Stadtholder  in  Holland,  and 
crulh,  by  the  aid  of  Pruflia,  a  numerous  party  among  the 
Dutch,  which  the  meafures  of  the  Prince  of  Orang  e  had  raifed 
againft  him.  At  that  time  war  was  fortunately  a  verted ;  and 
Mr.  Paine’s  prophecies  were  not  put  to  the  telt  of  experience. 
Now  that  we  are  adlually  engaged  in  war,  the  editor  tells  uj 
that  he  confidered  it  as  a  duty  he  owed  to  Mr.  Pain  e,  as  well  as 
to  the  public,  to  lay  his  thoughts  before  the  world,  that  it  might 
be  feen  whether  his  conjectures  were  well-founded  or  not. 

What  he  fays  of  our  paper  currency  many  will  wifh  to 
know: 

^  The  amazing  increafe  and  magnitude  of  the  papf  :r  currency  now 
floating  in  all  parts  of  England,  expofes  her  to  a  (hoc  :k  as  much  more 
tremendous  than  the  (hock  occafioned  by  the  bankrup  tcy  of  the  South- 
Sea  funds,  as  the  quantity  of  credit  and  paper  c  arrency  are  now 
greater  than  they  were  at  that  time.  The  bankru  ptcy  of  1719  wa5 
precipitated  by  the  great  credit  which  the  funds  then  had,  and  the 
confidence  which  people  placed  in  them.  Is  not  credit  making  inli- 
nitely  greater  (Irides  now  than  it  made  then?  Is  not  confident 
equally  blind  now  as  at  that  day?  The  p*  ople  then  fuppol'i 
themfelves  as  wife  as  they  do  now ;  yet  they  were  miferably  deceived; 
and  the  deception  that  has  once  happened,  will  happen  again  frois 
the  fame  caufes.  Credit  is  not  money,  and  tb  erefore  it  is  not  pay, 
neither  can  it  be  put  in  the  place  of  money  in  th  e  end.  It  is  only  the 
means  of  getting  into  debt,  not  the  means  of  g  ;t:ing  out,  otherwlfe 
the  national  debt  could  not  accumulate ;  and  u  le  delufion  which  na¬ 
tions  are  under,  refpefling  the  extenfion  of  cred  it,  is  exaftly  like  tha: 
which  every  man  feels  refpedling  life,  the  end  is  always  nearer  thr. 
was  expelled ;  and  we  become  bankrupts  in  tiny  )  by  the  fame  delufi:' 
that  nations  become  bankrupts  in  property.’ 

That  abhorrence  of  w’ar  which  is  rapidlj  fpreadlng  among 
clafTes  of  people  will  induce  many  to  give  a  favourable  receptloii 
to  his  fentiments  on  this  horrid  fubjeft,  the  2  dtinia  ratio  return* 


'  What  has  been  the  event  of  all  the  wars  of  E  ngland  but  an 
ing  accumulation  of  debt,  and  an  unparallei  :d  burden  of  taxtsSi 
So.metimes  the  pretence  has  been  to  fupport  one  outlandilli  caufe,  ' 

fometimes  another.  At  one  time  Auftria,  at  Another  time  ' 

at  anodier  to  oppbfc  RujSa,  and  fo  on ;  but  ihe  confcqnence 
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lilways  been  taxes.  A  few  men  have  enriched  themfelvcs  by  jobs 
and  contrafts,  and  the  groaning  multitude  bore  the  burden.  What 
has  England  gamed  by  war  fince  the  year  1738,  only  fifty  )ears  ago, 
to  recompence  her  for  invo  hundred  millions  ilerling,  incurred  as  a 
debt  within  that  time,  and  under  the  annual  intereft  of  which,  be- 
fidcs  what  was  incurred  before,  fhe  is  now  groaning  ?  Nothing 
at  all. 

‘  The  glare  of  fancied  glory  has  been  often  held  up»  and  the 
fliadowy  recompence  impofed  itfelf  upon  the  fenfes.  Wars  that 
ight  have  t  een  preventer  have  been  madly  gone  into,  and  the  end 
as  been  debt  and  di/content.  A  fort  of  fomething  which  man  cannot 
account  for,  is  mixed  in  his  compoluion,  and  renders  him  the  fubje^l 
( deception  by  the  very  means  he  lakes  not  to  be  deceived. 

<  Thatjealoufy  which  the  individuals  of  every  nation  feel  at  the 
ppofed  defigns  of  foreign  powers,  fits  them  to  be  the  prey  of  mi- 
liters,  and  of  thofe  among  inemfelvcs  whufe  trade  is  war,  or  whofc 
livelihood  is  jobs  and  contraris.  ^  Confufion  t(»  the  politics  of  £u- 
ope,  and  may  every  nation  be  at  war  in  fix  months,*  was  a  toaft 
iven  in  my  hearing  not  long  fince.  The  man  was  in  court  to  the 
inillry  for  a  job. — Ye  gentle  graces  if  any  luch  there  be,  who  pre- 
ide  over  human  adions,  how  mult  ye  weep  at  the  vicioufnefs  of  man! 

iA'hen  we  confider,  f  r  the  feelings  of  nature  cannot  be  difmified, 
ithe  calamities  of  war  and  the  miferies  it  infiids  upon  the  human  fpe- 
feies,  the  thoulands  and  tens  of  thoulands  of  every  age  and  fex  who 
re  rendered  wretched  by  the  event,  furely  there  is  fomething  in  the 
leart  of  man  that  calls  upon  him  to  think  !  Surely  there  is  fome  ten- 
Icrcord,  tuned  by  the  hand  of  the  great  Creator,  that  ftlll  ftruggles 
0  emit,  in  the  hearing  of  the  foul,  a  note  of  forrowing  fympathy. 
^et  it  then  be  heard,  and  let  man  learn  to  feel,  that  the  true  greatnefs 

Ilf  a  nation  is  founded  on  principles  of  humanity ;  and  that  to  avoid 
iwar,  when  her  dvvn  e'xi Hence  is  not  “endangered,  and  wherein  the 
lappinefs  of  man  mu  ft  be  wantonly  facrificed,  is  a  higher  principle  of 
rue  honour  than  madly  to  engage  in  it.  War  involves  in  its  pro- 
;refs  fuch  a  train  of  unforefeen  and  unfuppofed  circumftances,  fuch  a 
:oiiibination  of  foreign  matters,  that  no  human  wifdom  can  calculate 
he  end.  It  has  but  one  thing  certain,  and  that  is,  increafe  of  taxes. 
The  policy  of  Kuropean  cour.s  is  now  fo  call,  and  their  intereft  fo 
nterwoven  with  each  other,  that  however  eafy  it  may  be  to  begin  a 
the  weight  and  influence  of  interfering  nations  compel  even  the 
lonqueror  to  unprofitable  conditions  of  peace.* 

As  Mr.  Paine  generally  gives  his  readers  a  little  of  every 
thing,  we  here  find  his  opinion  on  the  value  of  alliances  between 
lifferent  nations : 

1  *  Perhaps  tfier^  is  not  a  greater  inftance  of  the  folly  of  calculating 
Ppon  events,  than  arc  to  be  found  in  treaties  of  alliance.  As  foon  as 
ihey  have  anfwered  the  immediate  purpofe  of  either  of  the  parties, 
are  but  little  regarded.  Pretences  afterwards  are  never  wanting 
^^xplain  them  away,  nor  rcafons  to  render  them  abortive.  And  if 
the  money  which  nations  lavifh  on  fpeculative  alliances  were 
i  referved 
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rcfervcd  for  their  own  immediate  purpofc,  whenever  the  occafioi 
fhall  arrive,  it  would  be  more  produdlively  and  advantageous^ 
employed.  Monarchs  and  minifters,  from  ambition  or  relentmen; 
often  contemplate  to  thcmfelves  fchemes  of  future  greatnefs,  and  fe 
out  with  what  appears  to  them  the  faireft  profped-  In  the  mean  while 
the  great  wheel  of  lime  and  fate  revolves  unobferved,  and  fomcih  nj 
never  dreamed  of  turns  up  and  blalls  the  whole.  No  alliance  can  be 
operative  that  docs  not  embrace  within  itfelf  not  only  the  attachment 
of  the  fovereigns,  but  the  real  interell  of  the  nations.  This  alliance 
of  national  interell  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  trufted,  and  the  onh 
one  that  can  be  operative.  All  other  alliances,  formed  on  the  mere 
will  and  caprice  of  fovereigns,  of  family  connexions,  uncohibinei 
with  national  interefts,  are  but  the  quagmire  ol  politics,  and  never 
fail  to  become  a  lofs  to  that  nation  which  wailes  its  prcfeni  fubltance 
on  the  expedancy  of  dillant  returns. 

•  If  England  is  powerful  enough  to  maintain  her  own  ground  ani 
confequence  in  the  world  as  an  independent  nation,  (he  needs  nolo, 
reign  connexion  ;  if  ibe  is  not,  the  fad  contradids  the  popular  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  is.  Therefore,  either  her  politics  are  wrong,  or  her 
true  condition  is  not  what  the  fuppofes  it  to  be.  Either  (he  mult  give 
up  her  opinion  tojuftify  her  politics,  or  renounce  her  politics  tovin. 
dicate  her  opinion.  If  fome  kind  of  connexion  with  Holland  is  iiip- 
poled  to  be  an  objed  worthy  fome  expence  to  obtain,  it  may  be 
a(ked,  why  was  that  connexion  broken  by  making  war  upon  her  in 
the  laft  war?  Jf  it  was  not  then  worth  prelerving  without  expence, 
is  it  now*  worth  reobtaining  at  a  vaft  cxpence  ?  If  the  Hollanders  do 
not  like  the  Engli(h,  can  they  be  made  to  like  them  againll  thei 
wills  ?  If  it  (hall  be  faid,  that  under  the  former  connexion  they  werr 
unfriendly,  wdll  they  be  more  friendly  under  any  other  ?  They  we:t 
then  in  as  free  a  fituation  to  choofe  as  any  future  circumhances  ca: 
make  them ;  and  therefore  the  national  governing  (eiitiment  of  b 
country  can  be  cafily  difeovered;  for  it  fignifies  not  what  or  whoi 
Stadtholder  may  be,  that  which  governs  Holland  is,  and  always  rani 
be,  a  commercial  principle,  and  it  will  follow  this  line  in  fpite  of  po¬ 
litics.  Intereft  is  as  predominant  and  as  filent  in  its  operations  a 
love  ;  it  refills  all  the  attempts  of  force,  and  countermines  all  the  lira- 
tagems  of  control. 

‘  The  moft  able  Engli(h  ftatefmen  and  politicians  have  always  heii 
it  as  a  principle,  that  foreign  connexions  ferved  only  to  embarrai 
and  exhaufi  England.  That  furrounded  by  the  ocean  (he  could  n(^ 
he  invaded  as  countries  are  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  that 
infular  fituation  didated  to  her  a  dilferent  fyilem  of  politics  to  wbii 
thofe  countries  required,  and  that  to  be  enleagued  with  them  was  U- 
crificing  the  advantages  of  fituation  to  a  capricious  fyftem  of  politics 
That  though  (he  could  ferve  them  they  could  not  much  I'erve  her; 
and  that  as  the  fervice  mull  at  all  times  be  paid  for,  it  could  alway* 
be  procured  when  it  was  wanted ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
it  up  in  this  line,  than  to  embarrafs  herfelf  with  fpeculative  alliance* 
that  ferved  rather  to  draw  her  into  a  continental  war  on  their  accouc'*^ 
than  extricate  her  from  a  war  undertaken  on  her  own  account.' 

Jt 
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ioi !  Mr.  Paine  lets  up  for  financier  too,  and  delivers  his  fcntimems 
cn  bank  notes  and  natioiwl  wealth  : 

:nt,  I 

1  *  There  is  an  amazing  increafe  in  the  circulation  of  bank  paper, 

We  1  vhich  is  no  more  national  wealth  than  newfpapers  are;  becaufe  an 
inj  i  increafe  of  promiflbry  notes,  the  capital  remaining  unincreafed,  or 
ibc  !  iiot  increafing  in  the  lame  proportion,  is  no  increafe  of  wealth.  It 
leni '  Serves  to  raife  falfe  ideas  which  the  judicious  foon  difeover,  and  the 
met  I  ignorant  experience  to  their  coft.  Out  of  twenty  millions  fterling, 
)nl» !  the  prefent  quantity  of  real  money  in  the  nation,  it  would  be  too  great 
[lere  I  |8n  allowance  to  fay  that  one  fourth  of  that  fum,  which  is  five  millions, 
inei  I  ^as  in  London.  But  even  admitting  this  to  be  the  cafe,  it  would  re- 
cvci  I  quire  no  very  uncommon  powers  to  afeertain  pretty  nearly  what  pro- 
anct  j  portion  of  that  fum  of  five  millions  could  be  in  the  bank.  Jt  would 
be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  it  could  be  lefs  than  half  a  million,  and  ex- 
ani !  travagant  to  fuppofe  it  could  be  two  millions.  It  likewife  requires  no 
0  to.  i  very  extraordinary  difeernment  to  afeertain  how  immenfe  the  quan- 
opi*  I  tity  of  bank  notes,  compared  to  its  capital  in  the  bank,  muii  be, 
r  k  I  when  it  is  conftdered  that  the  national  taxes  are  paid  in  bank  notes, 
give  I  that  all  great  tranfadtions  are  done  in  bank  notes,  and  that  were  a  loan 
vin-i  for  twenty  millions  to  be  opened  at  the  meeting  of  parliament,  it 
fiipl  would  moft  probably  be  fubferibed  in  a  few  days ;  yet  all  men  muft 
yr  b(|  know  the  loan  could  not  be  paid  in  money,  becaufe  it  is  at  lead  four 
erial  limes  greater  thah  all  the  money  in  London,  including  the  bankers 
enct,l  *  and  the  bank,  amount  to.  In  fhort,  everything  (hews  that  the  rage 
rs  doi  ttat  overrun  America  for  paper  money  or  paper  currency,  has  reached 
thel’l  to  England  under  another  name.  There  it  was  called  ccntinental 
wertl  and  here  it  is  called  bank  notes.  But  it  fignifies  not  what  name 
we:(||  it  bears,  if  the  capital  is  not  equal  to  the  redemption, 
s  ca:i  ‘  There  are  thofe  who  remember  that  on  a  former  run  the  bank 
f  thei  was  obliged  to  prolong  the  time  by  paying  (hillings  and  fixpences  ; 

it  is  universally  credited,  that  a  quantity  of  paper  money  is  now 
rail®!  preferved  in  the  bank  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  but  the  device,  to  every 
if  po-lj  perlbn  of  refledlion,  fhews  that  the  capital  is  not  equal  to  the  de¬ 
ns  ail  mands ;  and  that  the  chapter  of  accidents  is  part  of  the  bible  of  the 

I  *  In  fliort,  the  delufion  of  paper  riches  is  working  as  rapidly  in 
5  helJl  England  as  it  did  in  America.  A  young  and  inexperienced  miniftcr, 
arrail  5«  a  young  and  inexperienced  congrels,  may  fuppofe  that  he  feet 
i  D«l  Chines  of  wealth  in  a  printing-prefs,  and  that  a  nation  cannot  be  ex¬ 
it  berl  laufted  while  there  is  paper  and  ink  enough  to  print  paper  money. 
whatB  Every  new  emiflfion,  until  the  delufion  burlts,  will  appear  to  the  na- 
as  u  |(  an  increafe  of  wealth.  Every  merchant’s  coffers  will  appear  a 
litics-ltreafury,  and  he  will  fwell  with  paper  riches  till  he  becomes  a  bank- 
When  a  bank  makes  too  free  with  its  paper,  it  expofes  itfclf 
jwayiBp  niuch  the  fame  manner  that  a  government  does  that  makes  loo  free 
)  its  power.  Too  much  credit  is  as  bad  as  too  little ;  and  there  is 

a  thing  as  governing  too  much  in  a  bank  as  well  as  in  a  gbvern- 


But  nothing  expofes  a  bank  more  than  being  under  the  in« 
inllead  of  the  protefUoa  of  government ;  and  whenever  either 
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the  property  or  the  credit  of  a  bank  can  be  influenced  or  commanded 

by  a  government  or  a  minifler,  its  deflrudion  is  not  far  off.* 

* 

Such  are  Mr.  Paine’s  opinions;  but  we  do  not  imagine  that 
he  will  ever  make  a  figure  in  the  article  of  finance.  His  friends 
conceive  that  he  has  great  merit  in  having  faid  many  very  ftrong 
and  ftriking  things  concerning  the  general  principles  of  liberty. 
But  to  reduce  thefe  principles  to  pradlice^  and  make  them  fit 
fociety,  is  quite  another  things  as  Mr.  Paine  himfelf  muft  now 
feel. 


Art.  VII.  The  Dijfonance  of  the  Four  generally  received  Evan^ 
gclijh^  and  the  Evidence  of  their  refpeQive  Authenticity  examind 
By  Edward  Evanfon^  A.  M.  pp.  299.  8vo.  5s.  boards, 
Ipfwich,  printed;  for  Law,  London.  17921. 

A  S  the  objedl  of  all  learning  fhould  be  the  inveftigation  of 
truth,  we  fliall  not  faftidioufly  rejedi  the  work  before  us 
from  the  boldnefs  of  its  title.  Mr.  Evanfon  is  well  known  to 
be  a  fincere  Chriftian^  a  learned  man,  and  an  ingenious  rea- 
foner.  If  he  is  mifiakeit,  he  has  made  a  voluntary  facrifice  in 
his  worldly  concerns  to  the  opinions  he  has  adopted ;  and  it  be¬ 
comes  us  to  refpedl  the  dignity  of  proud  integrity,  even  in  an 
adverfary.  But  we  have  even  hopes  that  the  DilFonancc  will 
have  a  aefiraWe  effeft  in  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity.  Thofe  who 
are  well  grounded  in  religious  truths,  and  have  learned  with 
becoming  meeknefs  to  fubmit  their  faith  to  myfteries,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  which  they  cannot  underftand,  will  not  be  injured  by  2 
work  which  puts  infpiration  on  a  level  with  hiftorical  evidence; 
while  others,  who  from  a  fceptical  temper,  or  the  want  of  earlj 
inftruftion,  have  been  difTatisfied  with  apparent  contradidions, 
and  events  beyond  the  natural  order  of  things,  may  be  better 
reconciled  to  this  gradual  initiation  into  the  church,  which, 
when  once  attained,  may  introduce  them  to  the  altar  of  truth 
and  piety.  In  this  light  we  wifli  to  view  the  DilTonance ;  with¬ 
out  confidering  it  as  a  fceptical  performance.  The  preface 
alTures  us  that  the  author’s  opinions  are  founded  on  a  minute 
inquiry  after  evangelical  truths,  undertaken  from  a  defire  ol 
embracing  that  divine  religion  which  holds  out  fo  many  com¬ 
forts  to  weak  mortals,  but  which  appeared  fo  encumbered  with 
inconfiftencies  as  to  preclude  all*  rational  credulity.  Confulting? 
therefore,  only  that  internal  evidence  which  arHes  from  com¬ 
paring  the  various  parts,  and  from  a  minute  examination  o: 
prophecies  with  their  accomplifhments,  he  has  been  led  to  rc- 
jeft  three  of  the  evangelical  writers  as  fpurious,  and  to  retmfl 
only  a  part  of  St.  Luke. 
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If  we  were  to  engage  in  the  ta(k  of  dcmonftrating  that  the 
four  are  fupported  by  the  fame  hiftorical  evidence,  have  the  fame 
claim  to  authenticity  and  internal  evidence,  we  (hould  only  go 
over  the  path  fo  often  beaten  and  rendered  fmooth  by  the  various 
commentators  and  harmonifers.  But  all  the  latter  are  con- 
fidcred  by  Mr.  Evanfon  as  proving,  by  their  various  fentiments, 
that  difficulties  and  contradi£):ions  ftill  remain,  which  no  fair 
inquirer  can  be  reconciled  to.  We  (hall  therefore  content  our- 
felves  with  giving  a  general  abftraft  of  the  work,  and  pointing 
out  a  few  paflages  which,  we  truft,  will  induce  Mr.  Evanfon  to 
jtconfider  his  opinior.s,  and  perhaps  enlarge  his  fyftcm  of  faith. 
After  an  explication  of  the  means  by  which  a  religion  is  to  be 
promulgated,  viz.  by  miracles — and  received  by  fucceeding 
ages,  viz.  by  the  accompliihment  of  prophecies — our  author 
proceeds  to  prove,  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  gofpel  proplie- 
cies  goes  to  predict  that  the  true  religion  of  Jefus  (hall  be  cor¬ 
rupted,  and  in  its  (lead  a  falfe  one  eftablifhed  by  the  Roman 
power  and  the  different  dynafties  into  which  that  power  (hould 
be  divided,  leaking  all  this  for  granted,  which  Mr.  Evanfon 
conceives  he  has  proved  in  his  ‘  Letter  to  Dr.  Hurd  on  the 
Prpphecies,^  it  muft  follow,  that  all  the  ejlablijhed  religions  now 
cxifting  under  the  name  of  Chriftianity,  are  falfe,  and  that  the 
true  religion  can  only  be  found  by  difcarding  them.  After  this, 
it  will  appear  lefs  furprifing  that  our  author  (hould  make  fo  free 
withjthe  received  canon  of  fcripture,  ‘  the  whole  hiftorical 
*  evidence  of  which  is,  that  it  was  extant  in  the  latter  end  of 
‘  the  fecond  century,  and  received  by  all  the  Chriftian  writers 
‘  whofe  works  have  been  fuffered  to  come  to  our  hands  :*  but 
neither  the  competency  or  veracity  of  the  witne(res  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Evanfon,  to  be  depended  on : 

‘  To  convince  me,  for  inftance,  that  hlftories  recording  fuch  very 
extraordinary,  ufelefs,  ill-fupported,  improbable  faifts  as  are  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  gofpels  of  Matthew  and  John,  are  really  the  works  of  thofe 
apoftles,  and  not  either  fome  of  the  many  fpurious  productions  with 
which,  we  learn  from  Iren»us,that  early  age  abounded,  calculated  to 
ailoniib  the  credulous  and  fuperilitious,  or  elfc  writings  of  authors, 
of  the  fame  age,  who  were  themfelvcs  infeCled  with  the  grolTeft  fu- 
perftitious  credulity;  of  what  ufe  can  it  be  to  adduce  the  teftimony  of 
the  very  few  writers  of  the  fame  or  the  next  fucceeding  age,  when  the 
very  reading  their  works  (hews  me  that  they  themfelves  were  tainted 
^  with  that  fame  fuperuitious  credulity  of  which  I  fufptft  the  real  au- 

iihors  of  the  hiftories  in  quellion?  When  one  •  of  them  illullrates 
and  pleads  for  the  toleration  of  the  orthodox  doClrine  of  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  the  Word  by  the  heathen  emperors,  becaufe  of  its  refem« 
hlance  to  the  fabulous  origin  of  their  own  dei'ties  Mercury  and 

•  Judin  Martyr,  Apol.  i. 
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Minerva;  and  juftifies  the  doflrine  of  the  incarnation  by  its  fimilarity 
to  the  births  of  iEfculapius  and  Hercules,  and  the  other  illuftrioug 
god-men  of  pagan  mythology:  and  accounts  for  this  fimilarity  be. 
tween  the  orthodox  doftrines  and  the  fables  of  the  poets,  by  aflerting 
that  the  poets  delivered  them  through  the  infpiration  of  demons  and 
evil  geniufes,  in  order  to  prejudice  the  world  againft  tlje  reception  of 
ihofe  orthodox  tenets,  when  the  time  (hould  come  for  their  promul. 
gation.  When  another  deferibing  the  millennium,  gravely  alTures 
me,  upon:  the  authority  of  the  apolUe  John  himfelf,  not  only  that 
every  prodiiflive  part  of  the  vine,  from  the  ftem  to  the  bunch — and 
of  wheat,  from  the  root  to  the  ear — (hall  be  multiplied  by  ten  thou, 
fand,  every  bunch  containing  ten  thoufand  grapes,  and  every  ear  tea 
thoufand  grains,  but  that  e^ery  grain  of  ^joheat  Jh  all  yield  ten  founds  of 
pure  fne  floury  and  e*very  grape  Jour  hogjheads  of  n»ine  ;  and  that 
any  of  t^  faints  Jhall  be  going  to  gather  one  of  tbefe  hunches y  another  twill 
cry  out,  1  am  a  better  bunch,  take  me,  and  hlefs  God  by  me.  When  a 
third  t  afferts,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  corpfe  of  one  dead 
Chriftian,  at  the  firjl  breath  of  the  prayer  made  by  the  friejl,  on  occafion 
of  its  own  funeral,  removed  its  hands  from  its.fdes,  into  the  ujual  pof 
ture  of  a  fupplicant,  and  ns: hen  the  fervice  was  ended,  reftored  them  again 
to  their  former  fituation ;  and  relates  as  a  fadt,  which  he  and  all  the  or. 
thodox  of  his  time  credited,  that  the  body  of  another  Chridian  al* 
ready  interred,  mcmed  itfelf  to  one  fide  of  the  gra've  to  make  room  for 
another  corpfe,  which  was  going  to  be  laid  by  it.  It  is  an  obvious  rule 
in  the  admilTion  of  evidence  in  any  caufe  whatfoever,  that  the  more 
important  the  matter  to  be  determined  by  it  is,  the  more  unfullied 
and  unexceptionable  ought  the  charadlefs  of  the  witnefTes  to  be, 
And  when  no  court  of  jullice,  in  determining  a  queftion  of  fraud  to 
the  amount  of  a  few  pounds,  will  admit  the  tetlimony  of  witneffes 
who  are  themfelves  notorioufly  convidled  of  the  fame  crime  of  which 
the  defendant  is  accufed;  how  can  it  be  expedfed  that  any  reafon- 
able,  unprejudiced  perfon  fhould  admit  fimilar  evidence  to  be  of 
weight,  in  a  cafe  of  the  greated  importance  poflible,  not  to  himfeli 
only,  but  to  the  whole  human  race  ? 

‘  But  there  is  dill  a  greater  defedl  in  the  tedimony  of  thofe  early 
writers,  than  even  their  fuperditious  credulity  ;  I  mean  their  difregard 
of  honour  and  veracity  in  whatever  concerned  the  caufe  of  their  par* 
ticular  fydem. 

‘  Though  St.  Luke.  aflures  us,  that  many,  even  before  he  wrote 
his  hidories  for  the  ufe  of  his  friend  Theophilus,  had  written  upon  the 
fame  fubjedf,  who  of  courfe  were  chiefly  converts  from  amongd  the 
Jews ;  and  many  more  mud  have  written  afterwards,  fome  of  themi 
without  doubt,  like  Timothy,  educated  from  their  infancy  in  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jefus  Chrid  as  taught  by  the  apodles  themfelves,  whole 
writings,  on  that  very  account,  would  have  been  particularly  valu¬ 
able:  fo  Angularly  indudrious  have  the  fathers  and  fucceeding  fons 
of  the  orthodox  church  been  in  dedroying  every  writing  upon  the 
fubjeflt  of  Chridianity,  which  they  could  not  by  fome  means  or  ether 
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ippjy  to  the  fupport  of  their  own  blafphemous  fuperflition,  that  no 
work  of  importance  of  any  ChriiHan  writer  within  the  three  firrt  cen¬ 
turies  hath  been  permitted  to  come  down  to  us,  except  thofe  books 

•  which  they  have  thought  fit  to  adopt  and  tranfmit  to  us  as  the  canon 
of  apoftolic  fcripiurc;  and  the  works  of  a  few  other  writers,  who 
were  all  of  them  not  only  converts  from  Paganifm,  but  men  who  had 
been  educated  and  well  inllru^eJ  in  the  pmlofophic  fehools  of  the 
later  Flatonilts  and  Pythagoreans*.’ 

We  did  not  want  Mr.  Evanfon  to  inforin  us  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  age  irf  which  the  canon  of  feripture  was  fettled,  nor  of 
the  fondnefs  for  Platonifin  which  the  firft  profellbrs  (hewed. 
But  this  did  not  leflen  their  capacity  to  acquire  the  beft  evidence 
that  could  then  be  gained  of  the  teftimonies  in  favour  of  the 
tfour  evangelilis;  and  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
Wurely  a  little  late  in  the  day  to  correct  the  opinions  of  men  who 
lived  in  the  fecond.  We  are  not  reminding  our  author  that  the 
lame  authority  fuppnrts  his  favourite  evangelift  in  common  with 
the  other  three.  Of  this  he  is  well  aware ;  and  fetting  afide 
at  once  every  authority  that  has  hitherto  been  infiftcd  on,  ad¬ 
mits  none  but  that  internal  evidence  which  is  derivable  from  the 
correfpondence  of  language,  events,  geographical  accuracy,  pro¬ 
bability,  and  the  concurrence  of  profane  hillorians  with  the  in¬ 
cidents  related.  This  is  dlfpofirgof  infpiration  pretty  much  in 
the  manner  that  Gibbon  is  accufed  of  doing,  though  we  doubt 
not  with  very  different  intentions.  But  even  St.  Luke  is  not 
pure  enough  for  our  faftidious  critic.  The  two  firlb  chapters, 
containing  an  account  of  the  miraculous  conception,  and  the 
ftory  of  the  demons  poflefling  the  herd  of  fwine,  are  expunged ; 
and  our  author  is  very  fanguinc  that  fome  pruner,  more  bold 
than  himfelf,  will  produce  ‘  fatisfa^lory  proof  of  the  interpola- 

•  tion  of  the  genealogy,  the  ftory  of  the  temptation,  the  bap- 

•  tifm,  and  transfiguration  of  Jefus.'  .What  is  left  after  this  of 
the  Chriftian  religion  will  ccrtarnly  be  more  portable,  and  may 
Itrhaps  be  digefted  by  thofe  who  are  now  numbered  among  the 
•eifts.  Blit  in  this  age  of  improvement  and  innovation,  it 
fould  be  extremely  bold  to  afeertain  what  may  be  hereafter 
,<onfidcred  as  neccITiiry  for  a  Chriftian  profeflbr. .  One,  more 
^lebraied  for  his  philofophy  than  religion,  has  confined  it  to 
♦s  acknowledgment  of  the  refiirreftion  of  Chrift  ;  and  perhaps 
fc  a  few  years  it  may  be  enough  to  admit  that  he  ever  exifted. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  fiiilicicnt  to  (hew  the  objedl  of  the 
KilTonance ;  for  the  arguments  in  favour  of  which  we  muft  rc- 
prto  the  book  itfeiT.  Nor  can  our  readers  expedl  us  to  detain 
Kcm  by  anfwering  all  our  author’s  objections.  The  anfwers 
pc  contained  in  all  the  writers  whofe  labours  have  been  directed 
Pwards  afeertaining  the  true  canon  of  feripture,  and  reconciling 
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thofe  fceming  contradl£lions  which  are  fuflicient  to  fhew  that 
the  diffcrci.t  cv;iijgcliils  wrote  without  any  mutual  correfpon- 
dcnce.  '  Vv  e  need  hardly  remark,  that  Mr.  Evanfon  cnliils 
himfclf  among  the  modern  Socinianf,  and  brings  a  variety  of 
arguments,  not  ncceflarily  connedted  with  his  lubjed^,,  againft 
the  trinity,  the  atonement,  and  vicarious  punifhmcnt.  On 
this  lalt  iubject  he  takes  the  liberty  to  be  particularly  pointed,^ 
and  very  kindly  craves  the  mercy  of  a  gracious  God  on  the  pre- 
fumptuous  maJn.fs  and  folly  of  thofe  erring  mortals  whohavet 
invented  or  believe  fuch  dodtrines. 

Having  given  us  this  view  of  his  opinions,  our  author  pro. 
ceeds  to  ihcw  the  congruity  of  the  various  parts  of  St.  Luke’j 
gofpel  with  each  other,  with  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles,  fjp, 
pofed  to  be  written  by  the  fame  author,  and  with  the  events  re. 
lated  by  profane  hiftorians.  In  his  account  of  the  accomplifii. 
merit  of  prophecies  contained  in  the  evangelical  hiftory  wfj 
meet  with  many  remarks^  particularly  on  the  deftrudlion  oi 
Jerufalem,  that  would  have  done  credit  to  any  writer,  and  whid 
make  us  regret  we  fhall  fo  otien  have  occafion  to  difFer  from  tl;: 
prefent.  'I’he  introduclory  preface  to  St.  Luke^s  gofpel  k- 
duces  Mr.  Evanibn  to  fuppofe  that  no  previous  hiftory  of  ol; 
Lord  w'as  then  known  to  St.  Luke,  otherwife  it  would  havefc 
perfeded  the  neceflity  of  his  writing.  But  we  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  the  very  language  implleh  dilTerently,  that  Luke’s  on!: 
objedl  was  to  place  the  fadls  in  a  more  regular  order,  andt 
relate  tliCm  in  a  ftyle  ihore  fuitable  to  refined  readers,  and  fuc  [ 
as,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  Hebraifms  of  former  writer » 
might  be  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend  their  meaning.  i 

I'he  objedtions  againll  St.  Matthew’s  gofpel  are  very  n;;E 
merous,  and  fome  of  them  fo  trivial,  that  we  fhould  not  hawlf 
fufpcdled  the  learned  author  to  have  loft  any  time  about  the!"® 
Bccaufc  St.  Matthew  docs  not  introduce  himfelf  by  a  prefa> 
like  Luke,  it  is  urged  that  wc  have  no  authority  but  that  of  t: 
fathers  of  the  fecond  century  to  fuppofe  this  gofpel  was  vvrittrj 
by  him.  The  w^ant  of  uniformity  in  the  language  fatisfiesli' 
it  was  neither  a  tranfiation  nor  an  original  work,  but  a  compi¬ 
lation,  partly  in  barbimus  language,  and  partly  tranferibed  faJ. 
St.  Luke  ;  and  the  number  of  Latinifms  with  which  it  abounefit 
c  mvinces  him  that  it  is  not  older  than  the  beginning  of  the!- 
cond  century.  The  many  inftances  of  verbal  copies  from'' 
Luke  have,  it  is  true,  appeared  fo  remarkable  to  fome  learrl;: 
critics,  as  to  induce  them  to  admit  the  probability  that 
evangelift,  whom  they  fuppofe  third  in  order,  has  tranfcriNl^ 
from  the  former  two.  Mr.  Evanfon,  however,  combats  t 
opinion  with  much  ingenuity,  and  with  a  variety  of  argumerfr 
the .  principal  of  which  is,  that  the  language  of  thofe 
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tontaihed  in  each  gofpel  is  more  analogous  with  that  of  Luke, 
and  for  the  molf  part  much  fuperior  to  that  met  with  in  the 
other  two.  For  the  rcafons  we  have  before  given,  we  (hall  not 
follow  him  through  the  reft  of  his  obje£lions  to  the  authenticity 
of  this  gofpel,  but  only  remark,  that  many  of  them  are  derive- 
ablc  from  his  8ocinian  opinions.  On  the  fubjedl,  however,  of 
the  fermon  on  the  mount,  we  believe  the  greateft  advocate  for 
modern  innovations  will  admitj  that  it  would  have  been  futfi- 
cient  for  Mr.  Evanfon  to  have  declaimed  on  its  want  of  con¬ 
nexion,  and  on  the  many  paflages  fimilar.  to  what  are  to  be  met 
with  in  St.  Luke.  It  was  furcly  unneceflary  to  pufti  the  objec¬ 
tions  fo  far  as  to  infift  that  Matthew  could  not  have  been  prefent 
at  an  oration  delivered  beforc  he  was  called  to  the  miniftry,  ftill 
lefs  to  difpute  the  authenticity  of  a  difeourfe  becaufe  the  author 
of  it  is  deferibed  as  afeending  to  a  higher  part  of  the  mountain 
than  Mr.  Evanfon  conceives  advantageous  for  the  organs  of  his 
audience.  7'he  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  objedtion  to  the  feven- 
I  teenth  verfe  of  the  fifth  chapter,  ‘  Think  not  that  I  am  come 
‘  to  deftrby  the  law  j  I  am  not  come  to  deftroy,  but  to  fulfil.^ 
An^affertion,  adds  our  author,  that  flatly  contradicts  the  pro- 
f  phets  of  the  Old  Teftament,  St.  Luke,  St,  Paul,  and  the  whole 
icope  and  intent  of  the  gofpel  covenant. 

To  prove  this,  Mr.  Evanfon  fhews,  what  few  will  difpute, 
that  the  ceremonial  law  was  aboliftied  by  the  coming  of  jefus. 
But  ma'*  it  not  be  urged,  that  thefe  rites  being  only  typi-. 
cal  of  a  covenant  that  was  hereafter  to  appear,  the  law  might  be 
truly  faid  to  be  ful filled  whenever  the  new  covenant  ftiould  l*u- 
Iperfede  thefe  former  rites^_  Thus,  -though  our  Saviour  tells  us 
|thathe  gives  us  a  new  law,  viz.  that  vve  love  one  another;  yet 
'T^this  is  well  explained  by  St.  Paul,  who  fays  love  is  the  fulfilling 
""of  the  law.  Our  Lord,  too,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  duties  of 
true  religion  as  confifting  in  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour, 
adds,  that  on  thefe  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  Thefe  are  among  the  many  objeblions  we  could 
)fFer  to  Mr.  EvanforPs  mode  of  reafoning,  w^ithout  noticing 
hat  he  calls  the  contradictions  of  the  other  cv'angelifts  ;  a  tafk 
ve  have  profeflTedly  left  to^  the  many  ingenious  writers  of  the 
srmony  of  the  evangel! (is.  But  what  meft  difpleafes  us  is,  our 
uthor’s  cavilling  at  that  elegant  parable  ot  the  houfeholder  and 
abourers.  The  conduct  of  the  lord  in  rewarding  them  all 
qually,  bccaufe  their  neccilities  were  equal,  and  becaule  no¬ 
ting  but  want  of  meeting  with  employment  had  prevented 
being  equally  indulirious,  is  a  beautiful  illuftration  of  what 
may  expect  from  divine  goodnefs;  while  the  reply  to  the 
'fcontented  labourers  who  had  jufticc  done  them,  is  well  cal- 
ulatcd  to  teach  erring  mortals  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  dilpcn- 
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fations  of  Providence,  without  repining  thar  others  appear  more 
favoured  than  themfelves.  As  a  fpecimen  of  our  author’s  bold 
manner  of  reafening,  we  fhali  feltdl  the  following  paflage,  with 
which,  and  fome  obrer\  aliens  on  our  Lord’s  death,  he  concludes 
bis  objeclions  to  St.  Matthew’s  gofpcl : 


*  The  hillory  cf  our  Saviour’s  eating  the  pafchal  lamb  with  Hs 
apoHIcs,  and  of  the  inlHtution  of  the  Lord’s  flipper,  is  contained  in 
the  twcnty-fixtli  chapter,  but  attended  wiih  fo  many  different  and 
contrad'^tory  circiimllanccs,  that  it  is  ablbluiely  irreco-^cileable  to 
St.  Luke’s  hillory  of  the  fame  things.  For  St  Luke  inf  rms  uj, 
thar,  according  to  the  iiniverfal  practice  of  the  jews  in  celebrating 
the  pafTover,  our  Lord  began  with  raking  a  cup  of  wire,  which,  after 
thanking  God  for  the  mercies  recorded  in  that  fertival,  he  handed 
round  to  the  applies  whth  an  apology  for  his  own  nnn-obfervance  of 
the  cudom  of  drinking  of  it  firlt  himfelf,  as  every  mafteref  a  family 
did  on  the  lame  occalion  ;  that  next,  as  was  cullomary  alfo,  he  took 
a  loaf  of  bread,  and,  having  offered  up  the  ufual  thankfgiving  to 
Goel,  brake  the  bread  and  dillributed  of  it  to  each  of  them,  bidding 
them  conhder  that  bread  as  an  emblem  of  his  body,  which  was  given 
for  them,  and  to  cbferve  a  fimilar  ceremonv  amongft  themfelves /» 
rememhra*  ce  of  him  ;  that  he  then  partook  with  them  of  the  pafchal 
flipper;  and  that,  after  fupper,  he  dillributed  to  them  in  the  lame 
manner  the  grace-cup,  with  which  that  fellive'meal  was  always  clofcd, 
b'dding  them  to  confider  the  wine  alfo  as  an  emblem  of  his  blood, 
which  was  about  to  be  (lied  to  ratify  the  new  covenant,  which  God  now 
made  with  them;  that  immediately  after,  as  if  it  were  by  way  of 
ccntrall  to  that  afreftionate,  grateful  remembrance  of  him,  which  tc 
had  jufl  enjoined  them  pradically  to  retain,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  But, 
behold,  the  hand  of  him  that  betrayeth  me  is  with  me  on  the  table;’ 
that  fo  extraordinary  a  declaration  fet  them  to  inquire  among  thm- 
/elves  which  of  them  could  be  meant ;  as  the  annunciation  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  death  made  them  contend  which  of  them  fhould  be  ac¬ 
counted  their  chieftain  after  that  event;  that,  to  put  an  end  to  a 
flrife  fo  unbecoming  the  fpirit  of  his  unaffuming  religion,  he  told 
them,  no  one  of  his  difciples,  as  fuch,  fhould  arrogate  a  fuperiority 
over  his  Chriflian  brethren ;  and  that  they  were  to  expedl  no  other 
authority  or  preeminence,  befidcs  w'hat  they  were  deOined  to  partake 
of,  in  fotrre  degree,  with  himfelf,  after  their  death,  at  the  final 
complete  cllablifhment  of  his  kingdom,  or  the  kingdom  of  God^  upon 
earth  :  but,  according  to  St.  Luke,  he  did  not  interpofe  one  word  to 
fettle  their  doubts  about  the  perfon  of  the  traitor.  The  writer  called 
St.  Matthews  on  the  conlrary,  who  inifead  of  being  a  Jew  himfelf, 
appears  to  have  been  very  impcrfedtly  acquainted  with  either  the 
prophecies  or  cuftoms  of  the  Jews,  takes  not  the  leaft  notice  of  the 
cap  preceding  the  fupper,  and  in  telling  us  that  the  ajxology  for  hi? 
own  not  drinking  of  the  wine  was  made  by  Jefus  at  the  grace-cup, 
when  he  ordained  the  ceremony  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  he  really  be¬ 
trays  his  own  ignorance  by  teaching  us  that  he  did  not  begin  the  feah, 

as  was  cttilcmaijr,  with  tlie  cup  ;  foi  if  he  did,  and  the  apology  fer 
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Us  not  drinking  of  it  himfelf  given  then,  there  could  be  no  pro¬ 
priety  in  his  repeating  it  fo  Toon  after, at  tlie  grace-cup;  cfpeciall)  when 
we  conHiier  that  ihe  latter  was  propofed  10  them  as  a  cominenceme.  C 
of  that  commemorative  rite  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  t)bjed,  not  the 
partaker:  whereas  the  participation  of  the  cup  before  the  iup;  er  was 
the  common  form  of  beginning  the  pafchal  feall,  whicli.  as  a  Jew» 
concerned  him  as  much  as  nis  difciples,  Jn  contradidion  alfo  to  Sr* 
I^ake,  who  tells  us,  that  wnat  was  faid  of  the  tiaitor  was  faid  after 
the  tapper  vvas  ended,  and  the  commemorative  obfcrvancc  inllituted  ; 
and  plainly  intimates,  thfit  he  did  not  explain  whom  he  meant;  this 
writer  informs  us.  that  It  part  wrllrt  they  were  eating  the  fupper,  and* 
what  is  fingularly  unviccountable,  even  before  the  breakiiig  and  dif- 
tiibutipg  the  unleavened  bread  ;  and  fays  that  every  one  of  the 
aportles  afked  him  whether  it  was  he,  and  upon  Judas’s  afking  him 
the  fame  qurllion,  he  declared  before  them  all,  that  he  was  the  per- 
fon  yet  he  immediately  proceeded  to  inltirute.  what  we  call  the 
Lord’s  fupper,  and  enjoined  it  upon  Judas  equally  with  tlie  rert. 
l;ne  of  thefe  two  hillories,  therefore,  mull  be  falfe  ;  and  which  it  is, 
another  very  remarkable  difference  concerning  the  exprefs  terms  in 
which  that  part  of  the  Lord’s  fupper  that  regards  the  wine  was  inrti- 
tuted,  will  perhaps  help- us  to  determine;  for  this  author  tells  us  cur 
Lv)r  words  were,  ‘  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is 
(bed  for  n\2Lr\yy  for  the  re mijjion  of  fns\^  words  which  have  proved 
the  fource  of  thai  fatal  i.ieflicacy  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  gofpel, 
occalioned  by  reprefenting  the  death  of  Jefus  as  a  propitiatory  fa- 
crlfice,  and  a  fatisfatlory  atonement  for  the  fins  of  the  whole  world ; 
whereas  St.  Luke  mentions  nothing  of  the  remiffion  of  fins,  but  fays 
his  words  were,  *  1  his  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,  which 
is  (hed  for  you  :*  and  that  St.  Luke's  account  is  the  true  one,  we 
have  the  moft  convincing  evidence  from  St.  Paul,  who,  i  Cor.  c.  xi. 
V.  2c.  affures  us,  that  he  received  the  account  of  this  inrtituiion  from 
our  bleffed  Saviour  himfelf;  and  that  his  words  were,  as  St.  Luke  has 
recorded  them,  *  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  iny  blood/  without 
one  fyllable  of  the  remiffion  of  Juts, 

‘  From  hence  to  the  concluiion  of  this  gofpel  the  differences  and 
contradidilons  between  this  writer  and  St.  Luke  are  fo  numerous  and 
fo  great,  that  it  appears  aflonifliing,  notwithrtanding.St.  Paul’s  early 
preuidion  to  the  1  iieflalonians  that  fo  it  would  be,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Chriflendom  of  every  inteliedlual  degree  fhould„  for  fo  many 
centuries,  have  received  for  the  word  of  truth  itfelf  the  moll  grofs 
and  palpable  falfehood,  wl  ich,  of  two  contradi£lory  hillories,  one  of 
them  mull  certainly  be.  But  it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  confid<^r 
H'ith  all  our  attention,  that  S:.  Paul  tells  us,  that  even  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  predidlcd  ftr  ng  delufon  men  would  Hand  condemned 
in  the  fight  of  God;  becaufe  the  real,  though  unavowed,  reafon  of 
their  rejedling  truth  for  fables  and  fiflitlous  falfehood,  has  been  their 
taking  pleafure  in  unright eoufnefs.  Now  that  the  dodlrine  of  Chr*rt’$ 
death  being  a  full  fatis  action  to  the  divine  jurtice  for  all  the  fins  and 
unrighteoufnefs  of  men,  which  is  founded  principally  upon  this  fa¬ 
bulous  and  fpttrious  gofpel  called  St.  Matthew’^s,  is  particularly 
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alludfd  to  by  the  ChriHian  prophet  in  this  predidlion,  I  have 
doubi ;  and  that  this  hath  always  been  the  grand  inducernent  with 
the  members  of  the  orthodox  church  of  Conftantine,  next  to  the 
compiilfion  and  temporal  allurements  of  the  civil  magillrate,  to 
attach  them  to  its  fabuh  us,  idolatrous  fupcrftition,  is  evident  from 
the  tcllimony  even  of  her  prefent  moit  ze<ilous  chatnpions,  bi, 
(hops  and  other  grave  divines,  who,  to  difparage  thole  modern 
preachers  of  the  gofpcl  (who  ceafing  to  blal'pheme  the  AU 
mighty  Creator  of  the  oniverfe  by  a  communication  of  his  god. 
head  and  divine  honours  to  a  morul  man,  have  reje^led  alfo  this 
doclrine  of  an  univerfal  afylum  f  -r  fin  and  wickedneis),  tell  us, 
-that  the  religion  whxh  they  preach  is  an  uncomfortable  rehgion.  Un. 
comfortable !  Are  ihefe  right  reverend  and  reverend  porlonages  then 
nnacquainted  with  the  heart-felt  comfort  of  a  life  duly  regulated  by 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  gofpel  of  Chrift  }  Are  the  confeious  expe¬ 
rience,  except  in  very  extraordinary  cafes,  of  the  continual  blcfling 
pf  God  in  this  life,  and  the  certainty  of  enjoying,  after  death,  im- 
mortality  and  happinefs  in  a  future  life,  no  comforts?  Of,  are  thefe 
to  be  accounted  of  no  value,  unlefs  the  orthodox  dodrine  of  atone- 
ment  afford  men  the  additional  comfort  of  being  able  fccurely  to  lead 
lives  inconfiftent  with  Chriftian  righteoufnefs,  and  to  attain  the  re- 
wards  of  the  next  life  through  the  unwarrantable  gratifications  of 
their  paffions  and  fenfual  appetites  in  this  ?  Such  divines,  howfoever 
eminent  in  wordly  dignity  or  learning,  may  teach  what  they  pleafe; 
but  they  and  their  flocks  too  will  find,  at  lail,  that  under  the  Chrif. 
tian,  as  well  as  the  Mofaic  covenant,  there  is  no  comfort^  faith  God,  ti 
the  unrighteous  ? 

Having  dvyelt  fo  long  on  St.  Matthew’s  gofpel,  we  (hall  for¬ 
bear  to  take  notice  of  the  other  exploded  two,  particularly  as 
pur  author  is  veiy  brief  in  his  obje^ftions  to  them.  But  Mr. 
Evanfon  does  not  flop  here :  having  met  with  no  oppofition,  as 
he  conceives,  to  his  pruning  temper,  he  boldly  v/hets  his  iii- 
ftrument  for  further  defalcations,  an4  foou  finds  it  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  fever  off  the  epiflles  to  the  Romans— to  the  Ephelians 
• — to  tlie  Coloflfians — to  the  Hebrews— of  James — of  Peter— 
of  John—of  Jude— and,  in  the  book  of  Revelations,  the  epif- 
tles  to  the  feven  churches  of  Afia.  After  this,  perhaps,  fome 
of  our  readers  will  afk  if  any  thing  is  left.  Little  enough,  it 
is  true  ;  but  thofe  who  embrace  that  little,  may  in  time  be  in¬ 
duced  to  take  in  more;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Evanfon  may  hereafter 
relent  the  violence  with  which  he  ffripped  the  trunk  he  ftiU 
wifhes  to  fpare.  In  thefe  hopes,  and  without  any  further  con]* 
fnent,  we  difmifs  the  prefent  article. 
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Art.  VII.  77?e  German  Gil  Bias ;  cr^  The  yJ'lventurei  of  Peter 
Claus.  Tranjlaied from  the  German  of  Baron  Kuieg^e,  ppt  j8o. 
l2mo,  3  vols.  9s.  fewed.  Kcarlleys.  London,  1793. 

WORKS  which  are  profcfTedly  written  in  imitation  nf  a  fa¬ 
vourite  compofition,  however  con!idcrab!e  may  be  their 
meric,  labour  under  this  unavoidable  defect ;  where  the  author 
is  mod  fuccefsful,  he  challenges  comparifoii  with  his  archetype; 
fliould  he  even  prove  no  unworthy  rival  of  his  niafter,  the  work 
muft  dill  be  found  deficient  in  that  charm  of  novelty  which  had 
fo  forcibly  druck  us  in  the  preceding  writer.  What  work  has 
ever  yet  been  written,  a  clofe  imitation  of  a  favourite  author, 
which  has  preferved  an  equal  reputation  with  its  model  ? 

The  judnefs  of  this  obfervation  will  be  admitted  by  the 
readers  of  the  volumes  before  us.  The  Baron  Kuiegge  (with 
whom  we  are  now  fird  made  acquainted)  difplays  here  a 
confiderablc  knowledge  of  human  nature,  accompanied  by  that 
genuine  humour  which  we  think  conditutes  one  of  the  great 
merits  of  the  German  comic  writers.  I'here  is  a  certain  vein 
of  grave  irony  running  through  thefe  lively  pages,  which  mud 
render  their  perufal  very  gratifying  to  the  reader  who  has  re- 
courfe  to  the  circulating  library  for  amufement.  As  a  novel, 
this  work  pofTedes  two  of  the  mod  edential  qualities  ;  incidents 
that  are  numerous  and  varied,  and  charadfers  which,  if  not  ela¬ 
borately  finilhed,  are  generally  correft,  though  light  (ketches, 
by  the  hand  of  a  mader. 

Peter  Claus  in  his  mifcellaneous  life,  like  Gil  Bias,  adumes 
fuch  numerous  fhapes,  that  to  mention  them  would  form  a  ca¬ 
talogue  of  mod  profedions.  Born  the  fon  of  a  fhoemaker,  he 
terminates  his  career  in  becoming  a  minider  of  date.  In  the 
lower  clades  of  life  we  are  introduced  to  charadlers  which  we 
take  little  delight  in  analyfing ;  yet  we  have  obferved  with  plea- 
fure,  that  though  thefe  feenes  and  fentiments  are  generally 
of  an  immoral  tendency,  our  writer  frequently  endeavours  to 
obviate  them  by  moral  obfervations.  The  adventures  of  Peter 
Claus’  in  his  exalted  dation  fliew  that  the  author  is  not  ignorant 
of  the  manners  and  the  petty  intrigues  of  a  petty  court.  His 
deferiptions  are  faithful,  and  his  fuire  poignant.  It  is  by  the 
prefent  of  a  lap  dog  to  the  midrefs  of  the  prince,  that  he  mounts 
gradually  into  favour,  and  inditutes  the  order  of  the  blue  herrings 
it  is  by  a  fever  with  which  that  midrefs  is  feized,  which  the 
phyfician  (adbeiated  with  the  rival  of  Peter)  announces  to  be 
of  the  mod  dansierous*  kind,  and  therefore  breaks  ofF  the  con- 
nexion  of  the  prince  with  his  miftrefs  ;  that  our  hero  is  foon  dif- 
graccd.  I'hete  is  much  of  human  nature  in  thole  trifling  occur- 

H  4.  fences 


fences  and  little  arts  by  which  a  courtier  rifes  or  falls  in  the 
mind  of  a  weak  prince, 

Wc  find,  in  the  firll  volume,  wh^n  Peter  occupies  the  ftation 

of  an  a^lor,  a  critical  obfervaticn  on  the  charadter  of  Polonium 
<  ^ 

in  Hamlet,  which  wc  lhall  lay  before  the  reader: 


*  The  firfi  character  I  played  after  my  admittance  was  the  (IJ 
councillor  in  Hamlet.  In  this  part,  however  conformable  to  n.\  u. 
Icnts,  1  found  feme  difficulty ;  for  though  we  may  acd  greatly  to  inc 
merit  of  a  part,  it  is  very  poffible  we  may  fail  in  the  attempt,  if  vt 
are  unacquainted  with  the  chara^er  in  its  full  extent  and  Imallek  ii;> 
rutiie.  Perhaps  fome  of  my  readers  may  perufe  with  pltafur  •  ny 
obfervations  on  this  fjngular  perfonage,  formed  by  the  creaiu;* 
nius  of  Shakfpeare.  Hamlet  is  perpetually  throwing  ridiceh'  ^  ■  i'  e 
old  councillor,  who,  when  he  talks  to  the  king  or  queen,  ad'  u'  -s 
the  moft  ridiculous  and  filly  things,  yet  when  he  takes  »  t 
fon  Laertes,  he  gives  him  the  moft  wife  ana  prudent  ccur.k ]r ,  •  e 
(hewing  his  knowledge  of  the  w'orld.  His  children  lovt  mr 
derly,  and  bewail  his  death  with  the  moft  unfcigi.ed  f  new  1  y 
apparent  contradidions  originate  entirely  from  the  \v/;int  at  fk  ' 
the  aftors,  who  ufually  give  the  ridiculous  and  wd!d  difeourfe  tn 
old  man  with  a  cold  ferioufnefsi  thus  committing  the  grtatdi  ( . 
furditics.  He  is  a  Ikijful  and  artful  courtier,  who  well  knovvin:  lU 
unwcitbinefs  and  duplicity  of  the  king,  feels  the  danger  cf  his  i.iu 
^tion,  which  he  wifhes  to  relinquifti  without  offence :  he  ih  rtfere 
plays  the  buffoon  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  and  queen,  fatigi::ng 
them  W'ith  ridiculous  bon  mots ;  thus  avoiding  a  ferious  cxplanaiicn 
on  the  malady  cf  the  young  prince.  He  appears  to  wifti  to  be 
thought  a  tirdome  chatterer,  that  in  cafe  the  projed  of  the  king  to 
unite  Hamlet  with  Ophelia,  his  daughter,  Ihould  fail,  he  might  be 
cxcufed  from  the  weaknefs  of  his  underftanding ;  hc*3(^s  unilormly 
according  to  the  circuinftance ;  at  court  all  he  lays  is  folly:  thus  he 
performs  the  buffoon,  without  being  in  reality  fuch  ;  and  the  ndor 
(liould  perfeclly  underhand  how  to  diftinguifti  the  affumed  from  the 
real  part  of  his  chaiadler.  In. his  houfe,  and  in  the  bofom  of  Irs 
family,  his  difeourfe  poffeffes  dignity,  underftanding,  warmth,  and 
leaiibil  ty,  'I'he  performance  of  this  character  ablolutely  requiies 
the  obfervations  1  have  been  making,  and  whichr  if  neglected,  the 
feelings  of  the  audience  revolt  at  the  poet  for  facrificing  a  man  of  lo 
little  importance.  It  is  for  his  diflimulation,  duplicity,  and  timidity, 
that  he  is  punifhed  ;  had  he  been  really  a  fool,  he  never  would  have 
experienced  the  fate  the  poet  has  allotted  him. 

•  Tiiis  dlgrcffion  mry  prove  that  we  ought  never  tomegle^l  a  part, 
however  imimporunt  it  may  appear.  The  hightft  charaders  are 
painted  in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  and  are  frequently  lefs  difficult  to 
perform  than  fimpL  confidants  which  do  not  intereft  us.  I'hc  fint 
jnfpire  and  anipiate  by  degrees  the  ador,  however  deftitute  he  may 
be  of  fenfibilny;  the  Ipedfator,  equally  inflamed  by  the  paffonJ 
W'hich  he  fees  leprefented,  is  not  in  a  ftate  to  judge  w  hether  he  is  too 
Of  caries  the  refcmblance  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability* 
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.  The  confidant,  on  the  contrary,  mud  not  only  be  a  refpeflful  hearer, 
i  but  alfo  a  tender  friend  ;  for  a  length  of  time  obliged  to  remain  filent 
1  and  niotionleis,  he  mud  fuddenly  become  intcreded  and  warm  (though 
‘  fieuven  knows  how)  when  the  moment  arrives  that  he  is  to  appear 
concerned  for  the  hero;  the  critics  deeming  him  unpardonable,  if  he 
appears  lcf^  moved  than  the  fptciators.  They  never  corfider,  that  it 
isiiifficult  to  preferve  the  fame  intercit  for  what  W'e  have  lo  often  feea 
reprelenttd,  read,  and  dudied;  particularly  when  the  zeal  of  the 
aticr  is  not  encouraged  by  applaufe;  and  who  ever  knew  or  heard  a 
conlidant  applauded  f 

*  Heroes  of  the  theatre,  and  ye  critics,  W'arm  to  condemn,  pay 
feme  little  attention  to  thefe  flight  obiervations ;  they  are  not  mine, 
but  thole  of  nature.  How  often  have  I  (huddered  under  the  abfurd 
opinion  of  pretended  connoifl'eurs,  who  imagine  that  they  purchafe 
|lor  three  livres  the  right  of  prailing  or  cc?idemning,  according  to 
^heir  caprice,  both  the  poet  and  adtorT 


As  a  fpecimeti  of  the  narrative  part  of  this  novel,  we  give 
he  following  charadier  of  a  performer  on  the  violin  ftruck  with 
he  palfy,  and  who  was  all'o  an  admirer  of  gardens  in  the  Dutch 

;lle : 


*  Not  far  from  the  village  I  was  thus  neceflitated  to  leave,  lived  a 
^an  whofe  protedtion  I  determined  to  entreat.  His  name  was  Mar- 
jcelius;  he  had  been  a  violin  player  in  the  orcheflra  of  the  Duke  of 
but  having  had  his  left  arm  ftruck  with  the  palfy,  he  had  been 
|)rovided  with  a  place  as  diredlor  in  the  department  of  the  finances. 
I  know  not  whether  he  was  equally  capable  of  filling  the  laft  fituation 
|sthe  firft,  but  the  place  was  lucrative,  and  that  was  fufficient  for  his 
Ipurpofe.  The  Duke’s  fucccflbr,  who  was  an  upright  and  juft  prince, 
lowcver,  gave  him  to  underftand,  that  he  would  do  well  to  refign. 
In  confequence  of  which  information,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  de- 
fiand  his  dirmiflion,  and  retire  to  an  eflatc  he  had  purchafed  in  tlie 
leighbourhoed  of  the  baihff,.  As  he  was  ilill  greatly  attached  to  ma¬ 
le,  I  determined  tootler  him  my  humble  ferviccs.  ' 

*  ‘  1  found  him  in  his  garden,  employed  in  ordering  a  number  of 
Iterations.  1  addrefled  him,  relating  my  adventure,  and  exprefling 
'  fiy  wilhes  to  be  admitted  into  the  number  cf  his  comeltics;  nor  did 
offer  appear  difagreeable  to  him.  *  What  prepoflefles  me  in  your 
fevour,  my  friend,’  faid  he,  ‘  is,  that  you  underftand  fomething  of 
lailic:  a  mufician  is  capable  of  any  thing.  I  want  a  gardener  ;  will 
accept  the  place?  It  is  not  neceffliry  that  you  Ihould  underftand 
fre  art  of  gardening;  I  will  inftrui!if  you  myfelf  in  every  thing  rela- 
five  to  culture ;  but  you  muft  be  attentive;  a  man  with  mufical  ta- 
fei'ts  is  capable  of  every  improvement.’ 

‘It  may  be  fuppofed  1  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  accept  his  effer;  he 
fticrefore  immediately  ordered  me  to  accompany  him  round  the  gar- 
and  receive  the  necelfary  inftructioiis, 

‘  Never  had  I  yet  feen  any  tiling  lo  abfurd  as  the  diredor’s  gar¬ 
den,  being  entirely  laid  out  in  the  moft  vvhimfical  and  ridiculous  Ityle. 
|iie  Dutch  tafte,  which  was  predominant,  did  net  a  little  contribute 
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to  disfigure  nature :  the  parterres,  infiead  of  flowers,  were  ornament^ 
with  broken  china  and  coloured  glafs  of  divers  forts,  arranged  incf 
phers.  '  There  was  no  (hade ;  four  ribs  of  whalebone  duck  in  tnc 
earth,  and  eroding  each  other  nt  top,  formed  a  pavilion.  I'he  trunb 
of  the  trees  weie  painted  white;  a  prodigious  number  of  yewscu 
into  difTcrent  forms,  reprefenting  feeptres  aftd  columns,  with  hcadi 
and  jmitations  of  hair,  bordered  the  walks.  The  ftatu^s  were  fleH, 
colo^ured,  and,  among  others,  was  a  Hercules  with  whifkers;  agrouo, 
whole  entrance  was  towaids  the  fouih*  and  moftly  conllrucled  of  com. 
mon  hones,  cut  in  the  form  of  lobller^.  cats,  trufled  and  larded  hares, 
fcorpions,  hams,  and  other  rarities  ot  the  fame  kind,  all  painted i 
incir  natural  colours,  and  prefenting  a  moll  ludicrous  appearance, 
Clofe  to  the  road  fide,  which  immediately  joined  the  garden,  was; 
hermitage,  in  which  fat  a  wooden  Socrates,  drefled  in  common  h 
billments,  a  chels-board  and  a  difti  of  coffee  before  him,  a  labd  fronj 
his  mouth  with  thefe  words,  *  As  Solomon  oblerves,  all  is  vaniiy,’ 
and  over  the  door  this  infeription,  ‘  The  retreat  of  the  w;ie 
Socrates.’ 

•  The  furniture  of  the  houfe  belonging  to  the  direfior  of  financft 
was  in  the  fame  ftyle  of  elegance;  old  plaher  images  new  colourK 
and  repaired,  their  heads  fixed  on  wires,  fo  that  they  (hook  ontr. 
fm died  motion  ;  and  over  the  chimney-piece  of  his  cabinet  wisi 
Venus  de  Medicis,  who  was  perpetually  nodding.  The  floor  of  a 
faloon  was  painted  green,  and  by  tlie  art  of  a  certain  piece  of  coi 
ccaled  'mcchanifm,  every  ftrangcr  that  entered  was  alarmed  bvi 
fluffed  fox,  which  rulhed  out  to  meet  him.  The  apartments 
decorated  with  a  prodigious  number  of  miferable  engravings  in  r;. 
frames,  placed  without  regularity  or  form,  as  the  King  of  Pruffial 
the  fide  of  Henry  the  Fourth;  Voltaire  and  Koufl'eau ;  Carton: 
and  Wafhington ;  a  view  of  Bafle  and  the  battle  of  Colleix.  T: 
aniichamber  contained  his  fmall  colleft’on  of  books.  Such  wast 
taftc  of  the  gentleman  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  ferve  as  gardener. 

•  VVe  were  very  good  friends  for  the  firll  year.  The  care  I  took 
his  garden  gave  him  lingular  pleafure;  for  as  I  well  knew  theperl-| 

I  had  to  deal  with,  1  humoured  his  tafie  for  the  extraordinary,  for" 
ing  fuch  uncommon  plans,  that  even  the  defigner  of  a  cit’s  garc 
could  never  equal. 

‘  In  the  evening,  which  was  our  time  of  recreation,  we  had  cr 
certs ;  our  houfekeeper,  about  ten  years  before,  had  been  a  cho 
finger  to  the  opera  at  Paris,  where  ihc  enjoyed  the  reputation  ofhi| 
ing  a  fine  ("quail.  M.  Marcelius,  notwdthllanding  the  accident  of: 
arm,  feraped  a  little,  and  lung  bafs  in  a  lifping  tone;  the  fclio 
mailer  likewife  gave  his  affiUance;  and  all  being  reinforced  hyfc 
,  fiddlers,  who  played  at  the  common  merry  meetings,  we  exec: 
the  moil  difficult  mufic,  feraping  and  murdering  without  comp: 
tion  the  Stabat  Mater  of  Pergolele,  and  other  mailer-pieces 
harmony.* 

The  narrative  of  Brick  we  found  to  be  tedious  :  It  is  a  ? 
•tical  romance,  but  much  too  ‘irave  and  too  long;  for  the  col 
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rVxion  of  this  work ;  nor  is  it  written  in  that  happy  manner 
equal  to  the  greater  part  of  thefe  volumes. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  wifli  the  Baron  had  not  attempted  an 
imitation  of  the  inimitable  Gil  Bias.  He  might  have  fecurely 
relied  on  his  own  powers  of  inver.tion  without  a  fervile  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  fable  of  his  admired  model.  The  illulion  which 
his  <^enius  has  fometimes  efFe^lcd  on  our  minds  is  frequently  dif- 
folved  by  that  comparifon  which  we  are  necefl'arily  compelled  tn 
^make'with  the  work  of  his  mafter.  We  nevertheiefs  allow  coa- 
fiderable  talents  to  this  writer. 


if  Art.  yin*  The  'Memoirs  of  Gregorio  Panzani ;  giving  an  Ac^ 
count  of  his  Agency  in  England  in  the  Tears  1634,  1635,  1636. 
T'ranjlated  from  the  Italian  Original^  and  noiu  firji  publijhed^ 
r  To  which  are  addedy  an  IntroduHion  and  a  Supplement^  exhibit- 
I  ing  the  State  of  the  Englijh  Catholic  Churchy  and  the  Condudt  of 
[  PartieSy  before  and  after  that  Periody  to  the  prefent  Times. 
By  the  Rev.Jofeph  Berington.  pp*  473*  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

IRoblnlbns.  I^ondon,  1 793. 

j'ROM  the  manner  in  which  thefe  memoirs  are  written, 
thpre  is  reafon  to  think  that  they’ have  been  compofed  from 
satcrials  furnifhed  by  Panzani,  rather  than  that  they  aftually 
e  the  produdlion  of  his  pen ;  for  he  is  frequently  mentioned 
i  the  courfe  of  the  work  in  fuch  terms  as  fcarcely  any  author, 
owever  arrogant,  could  employ  in  fpeaking  of  himfelf.  Pan- 
ani,  we  are  informed,  was  an  Italian  clergyman,  fent  into 
ngland,  by  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth,  in  the  year  1634,  for  the 
iirpofe  of  compofing  certain  differences  which  had  long  divided 
le  catholics,  particularly  thpfe  of  the  clerical  order.  He  is 
;prefentecl  as  a  prieft  of  experienced  virtue,  of  fingular  addrefs, 
f  polite  learning,  and  in  all  refpe£ts  well  qualitied  for  the  bufi- 
efs.  On  his  arrival  in  Eondon,  his  firft  vifit  was  to  the  queen, 
)  whom  he  was  introduced  by  father  Robert  Philip,  her  ma- 
:fty's  confefibr.  He  prefented  her  with  a  letter  from  Cardinal 
^arberini.  She  had  expected  one  from  the  Pqpe  ;  but,  through 
fecretary’s  negle<^,  it  had  been  omitted,  and  arrived  not  till 
me  weeks  after. 

At  this  interview  Panzani  acquainted  her  majefty  with  the 
xtraordinary  refpe£t  entertained  for  her  both  by  the  pope  and 
cardinal,  who  confidered  themfelves  as  under  great  obi iga- 
ions  for  the  favour  fte  had  fhewn  to  the  Englifn  catholics. 
« he  arrival  of  the  papal  miffionary  (he  foon  ngnified  to  the 
whofe  only  reply  was,  that  Panzani  fliould  be  cautious, 
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and  carry  on  his  bufinefs  with  fecrccy ;  above  all  things, 
he  iTioulJ  hot  intermeddle  in  ftate  affairs. 

In  a  little  time  after  Panzani  was  privately  introduced  to  the 
king,  the  queen  alfo  being  prefent ;  when  a  fliort  conference 
eniued : 

‘  The  king  received  him  with  a  very  cheerful  countenance,  tat 
jngofFhis  hat  while  Panzani  kifled  his  hand ;  and  then,  with  agrca:| 
deal  of  freedom,  the  latter  gave  his  majeily  an  account  of  hib  bui 
nefs  in  England,  with  an  ample  affurance  of  the  great  affedllonhi 
holinefs  had  for  him,  and  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  kind  trea:. 
ment  the  catholics  had  met  with  under  his  majedy’s  mild  and  pn. 
dent  reign.  He  alfo  made  a  proper  compliment  in  the  nameef 
Cardinal  Barberini.  His  majelly  returned  thele  compliments  in; 
very  obliging  manner,  owning  that  he  had  always  conceived  a  very 
exalted  idea  of  the  merits  of  Urban  VIII.  and  had  an  uncommoj 
affeftion  for  his  perfon,  adding,  that  it  was  a  fenfible  trouble  tohii, 
that  the  prefent  controverfies  and  wars  in  Europe  gave  his  holinclsi: 
much  difturbance ;  that  Cardinal  Barberini’s  virtue!^  did  give  him; 
fingular  preference  in  his  eileem  ;  and  as  to  the  catholics,  he  waj  ;; 
folvcd,  none  of  their  blood  ihould  be  fpilt  during  his.  reign,  tho^^. 
things  were  otherwife  reprefented  at  Rome;  but,  at  the  fame  li.:; 
he  could  not  conceal  the  high  provocation  fome  of  that  pirty  .li 
gi;cn  him,  as  namely  Mr.  Courtenay,  whom  they  had  rtcomoKci. 

lo  the  French  court. - Panzani  only  replied  in  general,  *that  ^ 

knew  it  to  be  his  hoIinefs*s  defire,  that  the  catholics  ihould  be  par; 
tual  in  their  obedience  to  his  majefty ;  and  that  it  was  expedcd,a 
hoped,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  (hould  enjoy  a  reafonable 
gcncc  in  the  praftice  of  their  religion.’ 

It  appears  that  conferences  between  Panzani  and  {ccreu^ 
Windcbaiik  were  frequent,  on  the  fubjeef  of  uniting  the  p: 
teftant  and  catholic  churches;  and,  if  we  may  give  entire 
to  the  author  of  the  Memoirs,  the  fecretary  was  far  from  be;, 
averfe  to  fuch  an  expedient : 

*  This  interview,’  fays  he,  ^  encouraged  Windebank  to  treat m 
familiarly  with  Panzani,  efpecially  on  the  heads  of  religion,  b 
told  him,  that  he  really  looked  on  himfelf  to  be  a  good  cathob 
otherwife,  that  he  fhould  make  no  difficulty  to  bid  adieu  to  alh- 
was  dear  to  him  in  order  to  purchafe  that  name.  He  then  inlir;: 
fome  things  he  boggled  at  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  namely)  - 
article  of  communion  in  one  kind,  which  he  viewed  as  a  fcand' > 
praftice,  adding,  that  if  he  were  to  be  concerned  in  uniting  - 
churches,  the  catholics  (hould  difclaim  that  article  as  a  prelimi-- 
Panzani  only  replied  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  writers  of  the  ch- 
of  Rome  had  given  full  fatisfadion  on  that  head.— Windeba.!^ 
on  to  another  point ;  *  If,’  faid  he,  *  we  had  neither  Jefuits  no  *; 
ritans  in  England,  I  am  confident  an  union  might  eafily  be 
— ‘  As  for  tiie  Jefuits,’  anlwercd  Panzani,  ‘  though  they  have  sb  - 
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regarded  as  a  learned  body,  and  very  ferviceable  to  the  church 
yet  it  is  not  improbable  but  his  holincfs  would  lacrificc 
their  interell>  on  the  profpecl  of  fo  fair  an  acquifition/ — This  an- 
(wer,  as  it  was  unexpedtcd,  fo  did  it  feem  to  plcafe  the  fccretary  much, 
Jtwas  an  inflrut^ion  to  him,  that  the  church  of  Rome  did  not  de¬ 
fend  on  the  Jefuits,  who  had  always  been  odious  to  England,  not 
ipon  account  of  their  religion,  in  which  they  were  on  the  fame 
footing  with  the  reft  of  that  perfuafion ;  but  becaufe  they  were  re- 
rrefented  as  too  bufy  in  ftate  affairs,  and  in  temporal  matters,  and  too 
piuch  concerned  in  the  gunpowder  plot ;  and  that  the  moderate  men 
ct  the  church  of  Rome  had  conceived  ^  diflike  to  them,  on  account 
dF  their  averfion  to  epifcopacy,  which  they  treated  with  difrefped, 
fnd  viewed  as  inconfillent  whh  their  defigns  of  always  being  at  the 

<  Windebank  afterwards  proceeded  further  in  his  difcourfe  con- 
terning  an  union,  afturing  Panzani,  that  all  the  moderate  men  in 
church  and  ftate  thirfted  after  it. — Panzani,  on  this,  dehred  to  know 
i^'hat  terms  would  probably  be  propofed  as  a  plan  to  go  upon.— The 
fecretary  faid  he  would  inform  himfelf ;  but  this  he  knew  in  the  mean 
time,  that  it  was  expeded  the  church  of  Rome  fhould  give  up  three 
cf  her  tenets,  namely,  communion  in  one  kind,  the  Latin  liturgy, 

I  ind  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. — Panzani,  judging  thefe  points  too 
1*1  for  him,  only  anfwered,  that  he  hoped  fuch  obftacles  might  be 
jemoved ;  but,  in  the  interim,  to  facilitate  matters,  he  thought  a  de¬ 
cree  for  liberty  of  confcience  would  be  a  good  expedient. — Winde- 
Imk  was  of  opinion,  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
S,  provided  the  Roman  Catholics  would  not  incapacitate  tfiemfelves 
ly  refu fin g  the  oath  of  allegiance. — Panzani  obferved,  he  had  al- 
pady  prefled  the  court  of  Rome  as  to  that  matter.  *  But  why,* 
feid  he,  ‘  may  not  his  majefty  rely  on  the  obedience  of  his  catholic 
ibjefts  without  the  ceremony  of  an  oath,  as  the  pope  relies  on  them 
«thc  article  of  his  fpiritual /uprcmacy  And  thus  they  concluded 
fcr  the  prefen t.* 

j  By  a  letter  from  Barberini  to  Panzani,  dated  April  1635,  we 
E-nd  that  the  miffionary  was  inftru6tcd  to  found  the  king’s  incli- 
fetions  with  refpeft  to  the  appointment  of  a  catholic  bifhop ; 
fet  that  this  (hoijd  be  donb  by  means  of  the  queen,  to  avoid  all 

I^picionthat  the  fee  of  Rome  had  entered  into  any  fuch  con- 
itation.  The  tranfaclion  was  alfo  to  be  kept  a  fecret  from  the 
gulars,  efpecially  the  Jefuits,  who,  it  was  not  doubted,  would 
ideavour  to  traverfe  all  fuch  defigns.  In  cafe  the  king  hearkened 
'  the  propofal,  and  was  afterwards  inquilitive  about  the  in- 
Aded  bifhop’s  juriidi^ion,  Panzani  was  to  fay  nothing  with 
■^rd  to  that  point;  but  to  infinuate,  as  from  himfelf,  that  the 
t  of  Rome  would  grant  no  jurifdicfion  to  a  bifhop  that  fhould 
^  prejudicial  to  the  proteftant  hierarchy.  This  political  re- 
in  the  cardinal  affords  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  artifice 
duplicity  of  the  court  of  Rome  refpeding  the  propofed 
i  7  appointment ; 
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appointment;  which,  had  it  taken  place,  would  unqueftiohabfy 
have  proved  the  caulb  of  much  internal  dilturbance  in  thi 
nation. 

In  fome  of  the  conferences  between  Panzani  and  Windebank, 
the  fecretary  propofed,  that  the  Englifli  catholics  ftiould  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  This  reafonable  propofal  tleir.s 
to  have  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  Italian  ;  but  it 
was  not  equally  relifhed  by  the  conclave  at  Rome,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  following  extract: 


*  Panzani  was  now  confidering  what  anfvver  to  return  to  Wlnde* 
bank  on  the  fubjed  of  the  new  oath.  He  had  received  orders  trom 
Rome  to  draw  hiinfelf  out  of  the  affair ;  which  he  endeavoured  to  da 
in  the  following  manner.  Firil,  he  fignified  that,  by  hii  lall  accounts 
from  the  holy  fee,  both  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Barbcrini  owned  them- 
felvcs  extremely  honoured  and  fatisfied  with  his  majefty.'s  candour  and 
affurance,  that  there  Ihould  Le  fome  foftening  claufes  added  to  tlic 
oath  of  allegiance,  which  was  a  condcfcenfion,  they  admitted,  fuitablc 
to  his  majeity’s  known  clemency  and  goodnefs.  But  as  for  wording 
an  oath,  his  holinefs  thought  that  part  belonged  to  the  Englilh  mi- 
rlftry,  as  being  better  capable  to  judge  how  far  allegiance  would  be 
required  by  the  laws  of  their  country  and  the  principles  of  their  reii- 
gion. — Wir.debank  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  get  rid  of  this  compliment; 
and  Panzani  had  exprefs  orders  not  to  meddle  with  the  form  of  the 
,oath.  Wherefore,  to  divert  the  djfcourfe,  he  entertains  AVindebanl: 
with  fomething  relating  to  the  book,  Deus,  Natura,  Gratia,  particu¬ 
larly  remarking  tiiat  it  was  prohibited  at  Rome. — The  fecretary  ap¬ 
peared  much  concerned,  and  begged  that  prohibition  might  not  be 
ma  Ic  public  in  England ;  adding,  that  the  author  was  very  much 
cileemcvl,  not  only  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  alfo  by  the  king; 
that  the  work  contained  nothing  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  that  father  Philip  valued  the  author  as  a  perfon  of  gr:al 
virtue,  learning,  and  probity. 

*  It  was  not  pcfllblc  to  conceal  this  matter  from  the  king,  wkcwi' 
fo  irritated  when  he  was  truly  informed  of  the  fa^I,  that  it  was  fccrcely 
in  the  queen's  power  to  pacify  him.  When  he  had  recovered  his  tem¬ 
per,  he  faid,  '  He  hoped  the  fee  of  Rome  would  not  proceed  to  pro¬ 
hibit  all  other  books  of  the  fame  tendency;  and  p^^rticularly  that  be 
ihould  conCder  it  as  a  fingular  affront  if  a  book  againlt  father  Courte¬ 
nay,  now  in  the  prefs,  fliould  be  cenfured  at  Rome,’  Courtenay  bi 
afferted  the  depofing  power.  He  defired  the  queen  to  acquaint  Pan¬ 
zani  with  his  fentiments,  which,  if  complied  with,  he  might  Hill  re¬ 
main  in  England  without  moleftation.* 

According  to  thefe  Memoirs,  the  queen  was  the  inftrument 
of  the  miflionary  in  propofing  to  the  king  the  queftion,  Wheibe: 
he  would  be  content  that  a  bifhop  (hould  be  appointed? 


•  The  queen,’  fays  our  author,  *  folely  appeared  in  it,  Panzani  b3^ 
ing  been  cxprefsly  ordered  by  Rome,  not  to  run  the  hazard  or  arf- 
fui'al  himfelf.  His  majefly’s  anfwer  was  very  candid :  *  that  it  coci 
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cot  be  permitted;  for  that  neither  the  bifhops  nor  his  miniftry  would 
hearken  to  any  inch  propofal,  as  things  now  Itood.,’ — Nor  was  it  polTu 
blc  to  move  the  king  from  his  rcfoluiion,  he  being  naturally  both 
fearful  and  tenacious,  and  his  chief  favourite  and  counfellor,  the  Arch- 
bifljop  of  Canterbury,  keeping  him  clofe  to  the  point.*  • 

The  following  account  of  a  propofal  faid  to  be  made  to  Pan-  * 
lani’by  an  tngliOi  prelate,  is  of  a  nature  too  extraordinary  not 
to  be  laid  before  our  readers : 

«  Among  thofe  that  moll  fufpeclcd  thefc  proceedings  was  Moun- 
tague,  Bifliop  of  Chicheller,  a  perfon  of  remarkable  learning  arKl 
moderation.  This  genileman's  curiefny  led  him  fu  far,  i^s  to  defire  a 
private  interview  uith  f  anzani.  When  they  met,  he  immediately 
Itll  upon  the  projeft  of  an  union,  as  if  he  had  already  been 
acquainted  with  the  whole  affair.  He  fignificd  a  great  defire 
tkat  the  breach  between  the  two  churches  might  be  made  up,  and 
apprehended  no  danger  from  publifhing  the  fchenie,  as  things  now 
ftoixl.  He  Ciid  he  had  frequently  made  it  the  fubjedl  of  his  moft  fu¬ 
rious  thoughts,  and  had  diligently  confidered  all  the  requifites  of  an 
union,  adding,  that  he  was  fatisned  both  the  Archbifhops,  with  the 
Bilhop  of  I-ondon  and  feveral  others  of  the  epifcopal  order,  befides  a 
great  number  of  the  learned  inferior  clergy,  were  prepared  to  ial!  in 
with  the  church  of  Rome  as  to  a  fupremacy  purely  Jpiritual\  and  that 
there  was  no  other  method  of  ending  controvcrfies  than  by  having  rc- 
courfc  to  feme  centre  of  ecclefiaftical  unity.  That,  for  his  own  part, 
he  knew  no  tenet  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  which  he  was  not  willing 
to  fubferibe,  unlefs  it  were  the  article  of  tratjfukjlantiation  \  which 
word,  he  had  reafon  to  think,  was  invented  by  Pope  Innocent  Hi. 
after  the  council  of  Lateran  was  rifen.  He  owned  he  had  feme 
fcruples  concerning  communion  in  one  kind  ;  but  as  for  particular 
points,  he  thought  the  befi  method  would  be  to  choofc  moderate  men 
deputies  on  both  fid'es,  to  dfa\^ up  the‘ differences  in  as  finall  a  coni- 
pafs  as  they  could,  and  confer  about  them.  Such  a  congrefs,  he 
thought,  might  be  moft  conveniently  held  in  Prance,  not  only 
caufe  the  French  and  Englilh  came  neareft  to  one  another  both' 
in  doftrine  and  difclpline,  but  becauie  of  the  ftrid  alliance  and  * 
aiSnity  between  the  two  crowns,  and  the  apt  fituation  of  the  place.—  ’ 
Paniani  modeftly  replied,  that  he  did  not  know  but  his  holinefs  might 
approve  of  the  fcheme  he  had  laid  ;  but  he  could  fay  no  mere  to  it 
„t'll  the  motion  were  made,  cither  by  the  king,  or  by  feme  of  the. 
Hchief  of  the  miniftry  in  his  name.  Bifhop  Mountaguc  was  pleafed. 
H'vith  Panzani’s  refervednefs  and  caution,  and  told  him  at  parting, 
fthat  he  would  take  the  f.rft  opportunity  to  difeourfe  the  primate  on 
BHc  fubjed;  but  infinuated  that  he  was  a  cautious  man>  W'ho  would 
Hpikc  no  advances  uiilcfs  he  were, well  protected.* 

m  The  introduction  and  fupplement  contain  an  account  of  ec- 
fclefiafticul  affairs  in  England,  relative  to  the  catholic  church, 
■itfofe  and  after  the  (hort  period  which  is  the  particular  fubjedt 
the  Memoirs.  Mr.  Eerington’s  Ilatemeat  of  the  conduit  of 
■I  parties 
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parties  appears  to  be  executed  with  fidelity;  and  with  refpefitJ 
the  produdtioii  of  the  Italian  author,  it  has  a  juft  claim  to  atten. 
tion,  as  containing  a  circumftantial  narrative  of  negociationj 
which  have  hitherto  eitaped  the  recognizance  of  genera! 
hiftory. 


RT.'IX.  Travels  of  Anacharfis  the  Younger  in  Greece^  dur\^ 
the  ATiddle  of  the  Fourth  Century  before  the  Chrifiian  /F.ra.  Bi 
the  Abbe  Barthclcmi^  Keeper  of  the  Medals  in  the  Cabinet  of  tk 
King  of  France^  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Irfcrif. 
tions  and  Belles  Lettres.  Tranfated  from  the  French,  h 
Seven  Volumes,^  and  an  Eighth  in  ^uartOj  containing 
Pians^  Views,^  and  Coins^  illujlrative  of  the  Geography  and  An^ 
tiquities  of  ancient  Greece.  pp.  ^20^.  8vo,  zL  12S.  6d, 
boards.  Robinfons.  London,  1791* 


[  Continued  from  ^uly  1 792.  ] 


AN  AC  FI  ARSIS  treats  the  other  branches  of  knowledge 
with  equal' ability.  He  (hews  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  objetils  of  each,  the  ftage  of  improvement  at  which  it 
was  then  arrived,  the  caufes  which  had  advanced  or  retarded  its 
progrefs,  and  the  means  by  v/hich  it  might  be  brought  to  a!I 
the  perfection  of  which  it  was  fufceptihle.  Beginning  with  phi- 
lofophy,  he  charac^erifes  Thales,  the  founder  of  the  Ionian,  and 
Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the  Italian  fchool.  ‘  The  Italian 

*  fchool,’  fays  our  author,  ‘  had  diffufed  more  knowledge  than 
‘  the  Ionian,  but  had  committed  more  errors.  The  founders 
‘  ftamped  on  their  fcholars  the  character  of  their  own  genius. 
‘  Thales  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  profound  fenfe,  and  had  for 
‘  his  difciples  fages  who  ftudied  nature  in  the  fimpleft  manner. 
^  His  fchool  produced  Anaxagoras  and  the  foundeft  theology; 

*  Socrates  and  the  pureft  morals.  Pythagoras,  perpetually  un- 
^  der  the  influence  of  a  lively  ima2:ination,  eftablilhcd  a  fe£lof 
‘  pious  enthufiafts,  who  at  firft  beheld  nothing  in  nature  but 

*  harmonics  and  proportions,  and,  palling  on  from  one  fpecies 
‘  to  another,  gave  birth  to  the  Llean  fchool,  and  the  moft  ab- 

*  ft  rack  metaphylics.’ 

The  Elean  fchool  refolvcd  itfelf  into  two  clafTes :  fome,  ^ 
Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  MelelVus,  and  Zeno,  confined  them* 
felves  to  metaphyiics ;  whilft  others,  as  Leucippus,  Demo* 
critus,  and  Protageras,  applied  themfelves  principally  to  th: 
ftudy  of  nature.  A  concife  account  is  given  cf  the  life,  cha- 
ra^Ser,  and  writings,  of  the  moft  diftinguiftied  men  of  the  fevc* 
ral  feds;  after  which  the  author  makes  the  followine:  remar^t 
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I  know  not  whether  we  ihouIJ  attribute  to  the  circumftances 
of  the  times,  or  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  a  certain  fm- 
cTularity  which  I  have  frequently  obferved  with  admiration. 
No  fooner  does  a  man  of  abilities  and  genius  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  ^  city,  than  other  men  of  genius  emerge  from  ob-^ 
feurity,  who,  but  for  him,  nfight  poiTibly  never  have  been  able 
to  difplay  themfelves.  Cadmus  and  ThnlcN  in  Miletus,  Py- 
tha^Toras  in  Italy,  Parmenides  in  Elea,  i^lichylus  and  Socrates 
in  Athens,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  created  generations  of  emulous 
minds  eager  to  equal  or  to  furpafs  their  models.  Even  Ab- 
dera,  that  little  town,  formerly  fo  noted  for  the  ftupidity  of  its 
inhabitants,  had  fcarcely  produced  Democritus,  before  Prota¬ 
goras  appeared.  Protagoras  again  will  be  fuccceded  by  Anax- 
archus  of  the  fame  place,  who  has  given  the  moft  unequivocal 
prefages  of  excellence.  The  Pythagoreaji  fyftem  concerning 
the  univerfe  is  ably  difcufl'ed.  We  fee  genius  wandering 
without  the  guidance  of  experience,  and,  having  once  entered 
into  a  vvrong  path,  from  its  own  force  and  velocitv  rapidly 
proceeding  to  a  great  diftance  from*  truth,  the  object  in 
fearch  of  which  it  travelled.  '  Obferving  certain  pmper- 
ties  of  certain  numbers  in  itiufic,  the  Pythagoreans  fup- 
pofed  the  fame  properties  in  the  fame  numbers  in  every  other 
fubjeft,  natural  and  moral.  On  this  principle  they  attempted 
to  account  for  the  various  phenomena  of  inanimate  and  ani¬ 
mate  nature.  Proceeding  on  a  principle  between  which  and 
thefe  fubjects  there  was  no  connexion,  either  obvious  or  de- 
monftrated,  their  conclufion  turned  out  evidently  inconfiftent 
with  the  real  nature  and  relations  of  things,  as  known  from 
experience.  Thefe  errors  Anacharfis  refers  to  the  real  caufe^ 
fubftitution  of  fpeculation  for  expe4-lment.  Natural  philofophy, 
fays  he,  ought  to  confine  itfelf  to  obfervation,  and  leave  con- 
clufions  to  future  ages.  Yet,  though  fcarcely  . out  of  its  in¬ 
fancy,  it  manifefts  the  confidence  of  manhood,  it  runs  when 
it  ought  to  creep;  and,  notwithftanding  it  has  preferibed  itfelf 
rigid., rules,  we  every  day  fee  it  ere£t  fyftems  on  mere  proba¬ 
bilities  or  frivolous  appearances.* 

From  the  ftate  of  the  univ^erfe  Anacharfis  naturally  proceeds 
firft  caufes  ;  details  the  various  opinions  of  early  philofo- 
Ws.  He  fays,  in  the  perfon  of  Callias  a  Hierophant,  In 
examining  this  enormous  collcdVion,  where  the  moft  vivid 
light  flafhes  forth  amidll;  the  moft  profound  obfeurity ;  where 
excefs  of  delirium  is  joined  to  depth  of  wifdom;  where  man 
has  at  once  difplayed  the  ftrength  and  WTaknefs  of  his  reafon ; 
remember,  O  my  fon,  that  nature  is  concealed  under  a  brazen 
veil;  that  the  united  eflx>rts  of  men  and  ages  can  never  lift  up 
the  extremity  of  this  covering  ;  and  that  the  fciencc  of  philg^- 
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*  fophy  confifts  in  difccrning  where  inyftcry  begins,  and  its 
‘  dom  in  revering  it.* 

*  The  order  and  beauty/  our  author  aften\'ards  proceeds,  •  whict 
arc  apparent  through  the  whole  univerfe,  compelled  men  at  length  to 
refer  them  to  an  intelligent  caufe.  This  the  early  philofophers of 
ihc  Ionian  fchool  had  acknowledged;  but  Anaxagoras,  poffiblyfol. 
lowing  Hermotimus,  was  the  firlt  who  dilHnguithed  it  from  matter, 
and  pofnively  pronounced  that  all  things  exillcd  from  eternity  in  tlic 
primitive  mafs,  and  that  intelligence  imparted  its  adivity  to  this  mafj, 
and  brought  it  into  order/ 

In  accounting  for  the  obfeurity  and  contraditSions  found 
among  the  Pythagoreans,  our  author,  after  mentioning  abftrufe. 
nefs  of  manner,  inaccuracy  of  definition,  and  the  embellifli. 
ments  of  fancy,  as  great  fources  of  error  and  mifconception, 
adds  another  fource,  in  the  following  words : 

‘  Several  difei pics  of  Pythagoras,  while  examining  into  theprin. 
cip*es  of  beings,  fixed  their  attention  on  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  and 

{>affed,  almolt  without  perceiving  it,  from  the  fenfible  to  the  intel- 
edual  world.  The  infant  fcience  of  metaphylics  now  obtained  ih 
preference  over  that  of  natural  philofophy ;  and  as  thofe  laws  of  rigid 
dialectics  which  check  the  mind  in  its  deviations  were  not  yet  formed, 
Tcafon  imperioufly  iubllituted  her  teftimony  for  that,  of  the  fenies 
Nature,  which  uniformly  tends  to  Angle  operations,  prefents  nothin; 
but  multitude  and  changes  :  reafon,  which  ever  attempts  to  gencralife, 
beholds  nothing  but  unity  and  immobility;  and,foaring  on  thewiiigi 
of  enthufiafm  and  imagination,  rofe  from  abdraCtlon  to  abdradioo, 
and  reached  a  height  of  theory,  at  which  the  moll  attentive  niindk 
Icarceiy  able  to  fultain  itfelf/ 

Our  author  examines  the  various  fyftems  bf  aftronomy:  fomf 
of  them  were  erroneous  from  the  fame  caufe  as  the  fyflemsc^ 
natural  philofophy,  the  fubftitution  of  ideas  for  experience; 
others  nearer  to  the  truth,  from  being  the  rcfult  of  obfervation. 
The  Grecian  aftronomers  difplayed  more  genius  than  feierxe. 
The  aftronomers  of  Chaldea  and  Kgypt  proceeded  upon  aco 
rate  obfervation,  the  only  mode  of  afeertaining  a£lua!  cxiftence*, 
their  arrangements,  and  relations;  and  hence,  as  far  as  their cb- 
fervation  extended,  arrived  at  true  knowledge.  Eudoxus  a- 
Meton,  the  moft  fuccefsful  of  Grecian  aftronomers,  had  ac* 
quired  in  Egypt  and  the  Eaft  that  information  which 
them  to  render  aftronomy  of  public  benefit. — Our  author,  i' 
the  charaScr  of  a  Samian,  gives  an  account  of  the  inftitun^ 
of  Pythagoras.  His  dodrines,  his  mode  of  imprefling  thet^ 
arc  fet  before  us  in  a  light  at  once  clear  and  ftriking. 
tendency  is  (hewn  to  be  evidently  to  excite  virtucius  and 
fentiments ;  to  form  and  confirm  habits  of  patience,  fortiav 
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tfiiipcrance,  and  juftice,  and  to  produce  noble  and  beneficent 
aibons.  Some  of  his  teneiS  and  prohibitions  are  no  doubt  e:c- 
travagant,  and  many  of  his  doctrines  too  abftrufe  for  vule^ar 
comprehenlion.  The  facrifices  he  required  of  his  difciples  were 
beyond  what  were  neceflary  to  the  attainment  of  virtue.  But 
what  was  extravagant  in  his  injundlions  flowed  from  benevo-* 
lencc.  He  recommended  abftinence  from  every  dainty,  be- 
caufe  be  confidered  fuch  indulgences  as  prejudicial  to  the  health, 
and  blunting  the  intelleft.  He  recommended  to  his  difcipl:;s 
:heaufl:erity  of  felf-denial  to  themfelves,  untainted  w^ith  the  ri- 
pour  of  harfhnefs  to  others.  The  author  makes  it  appear,  that 
lis  attention  to  the  lives  of  inferior  animals  was  not  from  the 
uperftitious  ideai  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and  the  proba-# 
)ilitythatin  killing  an  inferior  animal  we  might  be  killing  a* 
Tiend  or  a  relation,  whofe  foul  had  paflTed  into  that  body.  He, 
hews,  from  Timaeus,  that  Pythagoras  and  his  firfl:  difciples  did^ 
lot  believe  in  the  metempfyeholis,  but  taught  that  do£iriiie 
0  deter  the  multitude  by  imaginary  punifliments  from  evil, 
tie  wilhcd  the  lives  of  beafts  to  be  fpared  from  principles  of  hu- 
nanityj  gratitude,  and  juftice.  He  taught  nations  and  indivi- 
lualsto  cultivate  juftice  and  peace,  perfuaded  tyrants  to  abdicate 
heir  power,  and  produced  many  other  beneficial  changes.  His. 
chool  produced  not  only  philofophers,  but  eminent  generals 
ind  ftatefmen,  fuch  as  Phocion  and  Epaminondas. 

indifeuffing  the  moral  philofophy  of  Greece,  our  author,  as 
nay  be  expefted,  dwells  on  the  great  father  of  the  pure  ft,  mod 
irafticable,  and  beft  ethics  of  profane  hiftory,  Socrates.  *  Py¬ 
thagoras  and  his  firft  difciples  founded  morality  on  principles 
(0  comprehend  which  required  more  capacity  than  falls  to  the 
(hare  of  ordinary  men.  Socrates,  perfuaded  that  we  are  created 
rather  to  a^i  than  thinks  attached  himfelf  lefs  to  theory  than* 
pra<ftice.f  Anacharfis  obferves,  that  the  real  opinions  of  So- 
Tates  arc  to  be  ftudied  lefs  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  than  in 
he  writings  of  Xenophon.  Plato  has  attributed  phyfical  and 
aetaphyfical  difculfions  to  his  mafter,  which  w'ore  foreign  to 
lis  mode  of  examining  or  inculcating  truth.  Xenophon  has 
:onfined  himfelf  entirely  to  the  doctrines  of  Socrates  him- 
ilf.  Our  author,  therefore,  in  his  account  of  the  life  and 
)hilofophy  of  Socrates,  chiefly  follows  Xenophon.  As  there 
be  no  object  more  (Sublime  and  interefting  than  a  man  of  the 
noft  acute,  vigorous,  and  comprehenfive  g;enius,  enriched  by 
he  moft  valuable  information,  directed  by  benevolence  to  dif- 
‘fc.  virtue  and  happinefs,  and  guided  by  wifdom  in  employing 
‘’c  naoft  efficacious  means  for  thofe  noble  ft  of  ends  j  fo  have 
never  feen  the  character  of  that  wonderful  man  more  juftly 
completely  draw'n  than  by  Anacharfis.  The  feries  of 

I  2  intellectual 
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intellectual  and  moral  exertion,  by  which  Socrates  arrived  st 
fuch  great  excellence ;  the  criteria  by  which  he  eftimated  the 
value  of  truths  to  be  fought ;  the  difeipline  by  w’hich  he  la¬ 
boured  to  attain  the  moll  important  knowledge,  and  to  be  able 
to  communicate  and  render  it  agreeable  and  advantageous;  the 
bad  habits  which,  Ky  pcrfeverance  and  vigour  of  mind,  he  con¬ 
quered  in  himfelf  and  others,  and  the  habits  of  virtue  he  fub- 
ftituted  in  their  place;  his  general  condudl  in  all  relations,  as 
colledled,  methodilcd,  and  difeufled,  by  Anacharfis  y  cenftitute 
a  moft  pleafing,  inftru£live,  and  mafterly  biography. 

'I  Vo  claflTes  of  men  had  then  undertaken  the  care  of  acquiring 
and  difl'eminating  knowledge.  The  philofophers,  who  meditatd 
on  nature,  and  the  fophifts,  who,  pofl'efling  a  few  fuperficial  no. 
tions  and  an  oftentatious  eloquence,  amufed  their  hearers  with 
difeourfes  on  every  fubje£l  of  morals  and  politics,  without  elu. 
cidatihg  any.  Socrates  frequented  the  converfation  .of  both, 
admired  their  talents,  and  derived  infurmation  from  their  errors. 
In  attending  the  former,  he.  difeovered  that  the  farther  he  ad. 
vanced,  the  more  he  'was  involved  in  darknefs,  and  w^as  con. 
vinced  that  nature,  which  fo  readily  grants  the  knowledge 
necelTary  to  us,  denies  that  which  would  only  tend  to  fatisfya 
refllefs  curiofity.  He  therefore  rejedted  thefe  abftradl  theories, 
which  ferve  only  to  perplex  or  miflead  the  mind.  The  medi- 
tatiMis  of  the  philofophers  he  found  ufelefs  :  the  fophifts  he  con. 
ftdei^d  as  dangerous ;  fince  they,  by  defending  every  opinion, 
without  adopting  any,  introduced  doubts  into  the  truths  moll 
cflential  to  the  welfare  of  fociety.  He  concluded,  that  the  only 
knowledge  neceflary  to  men  is  that  of  their  duties;  and  the  only 
occupation  w^orthy  of  a  philofopher,  that  of  inftrucliiig  themiB 
thofq  dutiVs.  Convinced,  like  every  other  found  and  ufeful  mo* 
ralift,  that  a  juft  idea  of  the  relation  between  the  Creator  and 
his  creaturt^s  is  neceflhry  to  morality,  he  was  at  great  pains  to 
give  his  he.^rers  dear  conceptions  concerning  that  relation. 
The  efibnee  of  the  divinity  he  did  not  confider  as  a  proper  fub* 
jc6t  of  inquirVj  becaufe  above  the  comprehcnfion  of  mankind, 
and  not  neceflXry  to  their  happinefs.  The  exiftence  of  a  fc 
preme  being,  aid  the  attributes  difplayed  in  his  management c 
the  w'orld  and  dealings  with  man,  he  took  every  opportunity  c* 
illuftrating. 

He  did  net  enter  Into  metaphyfical  inquiries  concerning  t." 

origin  of  phyfical  ui'.d  moral  evil ;  but  he  knew  thoroughly  fl;' 

good  and  evil  which  ure  the  caufes  of  thc'happii'.efs  and  unhapp* 

nefs  of  men,  and  c>i  this  knowledge  founded  his  fyftein 

moralitv : 

¥ 

*  The  true  goed,’  fay?  our  author,  *  5s  permanent  and  unalterable 
it  fills  without  fatiguing'  the  foul,  and  in.'pires  it  with  profoL-' 
'  •  ‘  tranqeJlK 
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tranquillity  for  the  prcfent,  and  abfolute  fecurity  for  the  future.  It 
confidsnot,  therefore,  in  the.  enjoyment  of  pleafures,  power,  health, 
riches,  and  honours ;  tliefe  advantages,  and  all  thofe. which  moft  ex¬ 
cite  our  defires,  are  not  good  in  themfelves,  fince  they  may  be  pro- 
i  jtable  or  hurtful  according  to  the  ufe  which  is  made  of  them,  or  the 
j  effefts  which  they  naturally  produce:  fome  of  them  aie  accompanied 
i  by  torments,  and  others  followed  by  difguft  and  remorfe ;  ail  arc  de- 
j  Uroyed  as  foon  as  they  arc  abufed,  and  we  ccafe  to  enjoy  when  \\q  fear 
i  to  lofe  them. 

•  Our  ideas  of  the  evils  which  we  dread  are  not  more  jull ;  there 
arc  fome  of  them,  as  difgrace,  fickrefs,  and  poverty,  which,  •  not- 
withllanding  the  terror  they  infpire,  fometimes  bring  with  them  more 
real  advantages  than  honours,  riches,  and  health. 

‘  Thus,  placed  amid  objects  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
our  fluctuating  and  uncertain  minds  can  only  difeern,  by  a  dim  light, 
what  is  good  or  evil,  jull  or  unjuft,  honourable  or  difgraceful ;  ind  as 
all  our  aftions  arc  the  efFedl  of  choice,  and  as  this  choice  is  the  morp 
blind  the  more  it  is  important,  we  are  inceflkntly  in  danger  of  lolling 
into  the  fnares  by  which  we  are  furrounded.  Hence  fo  many  contra- 
diftions  in’our  condudl,  fuch  inftability  in  our  virtues,  and  fo  many 
fyilems  of  happinefs  which  prove  to  be  without  foundation. 

.  *  Yet  have  the  gods  granted  us  a  guide  to  condudl  us  through  thefe 
uncertain  paths.  This  guide  is  wifdom  ;  which  is  the  greateft  good, 
as  ignorance  is  the  greateft  evil.  .  Wifdom  is  enlightened  reafoa, 
which,  diverting  the  objeds  of  our  hopes  and  fears  of  their  falfe  co¬ 
lours,  (hews  them  to  us  fuch  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  fixe^  our  un- 
(etded  judgments,  and  determines  our  will  by  the  foie  force  of 
eviderxe. 

‘  The  man  who  is  guided  by  this  refplendent  and  pure  light  is  juft, 
fecaufe  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  his  intereft  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to 
do  no  injury  to  anyone;  he  is  frugal  and  temperate,  becaufe  he 
clearly  perceives  that  exceffive  indulgence  in  plealure  is  followed  by 
thelofs  of  health,  reputation,  and  fortune;  he  poftefTes  true  courage, 
becaufe  he  knows  danger,  and  the  neceftity  of  braving  it.  His  other 
virtues  flow  from  the  lame  principle,  or  rather  they  are  only  wifdom 
applied  to  the  different  circumftances  of  life.* 

He,theri  fhews  virtue  to  be  a  fcience  extended  by  excrcife, 
confifting  of  general  principles  formed  from  experience,  and 
applied  to  particulars,  and  that  all,  vice  is  an  error,  either  in 
principle  or  application  ;  that  it  was  not  from  weaknefs  but  ig¬ 
norance  that  men  did  evil ;  that  the  ignorance  which  produced 
vice  was  not  an  invincible  ignorance,  but  might  be  vanquifhed 
by  habitually  exerting  the  faculty  of  reafon  in  examining  the 
comparative  happinefs  and  mifery  of  certain  actions,  and  fyftems 
c>f  aicliqn  a£ling  in  that  way,  which  that  reafon  found,  on  the 
whole,  to  produce  moft  happinefs: 

*  Intimately  convinced,’  fays  our  author,  *  of  this  dp6lripe,  So- 

conceived  the  extraordinary  and  noble  defign  of  diflipaUBg,  if 

I'S  it 
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it  were  not  too  late,  the  errors  and  prejudices  which  are  the  unhappi,^ 
refs  and  difjgrace  of  human  nature.  A  fimple  individual,  withju»| 
rank,  authority,  or  any  interefted  view,  was  lecn  to  undertake  t.icl 
dangerous  and  difficult  talk  of  inftrufting  mankind,  and  condufti..g| 
them  by  virtue  to  truth  ;  he  was  feen  to  dedicate  every  moment  of! 
his  life  to  this  glorious  miniftry,  to  difeharge  it  with  all  the  zeal  and 
modetf  tion  which  an  enlightened  love  of  the  public  good  infpires, 
and  to  fupport.  as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  the  declining  authority 
of  the  laws  and  of  manners.* 

Af:er  purfuing  Socrates  through  the  various  parts  of  his  hit 
tory,  his  fuccefs  in  diffeminating  knowledge  and  virtue,  the 
difficulties  he  encountered,  the  enmities  and  jealoufies  he  ex- 
cited,  and  the ‘machinations  againft  him  which  thefe  produced, 
our  ai^thor  gives  a  moft  beautiful  and  affe6ling  account  of  his 
unfoilunate  and  glorious  cataftrophe.  Anacharfis  details  ani 
examines  the  opinions  of  the  various,  moral  philofophers  whj 
cxifted  from  the  time  of  Socrates  to  the  period  at  which  he  len 
Greece,  nearly  feventy  years  after  the  death  of  that  fage.  H: 
cbnraftcrifes  the  philofophers  and  their  writings,  and  exhibits, 
collefted  from  the  beft,  a  fyftem  of  pure  and  fublime  mor^ 
7'hofe  readers  who  have  not  devoted  a  great  (hare  of  their  at< 
iention  to  Grecian  ethics,  will  find  in  Anacharfis  that  forgive- 
fiefs  of  injuries,  returning  good  for  evil,  patience,  long-fufFer 
ing,  and  refignation  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  an 
clearly  and  ftrongly  inculcated;  and  that  the  moral  certainty c 
^  ftate  of  rewards  and  punilhments,  to  deter  by  fear  from  vice 
^nd  invite  by  hope  to  virtue,  thofe  to  whom  duty  to  the  Su 
preme  Being,  fociety,  and  thcmfelves,  (hould  not  be  fufficien: 

inculcated. 

In  the  perfon  of  Lyfis,  fon  of  his  friend  Apollodorus,  Am 
charfis  exhibits  to  us  a  complete  fyftem  of  the  beft  Atheniai 
education,  its  ends  to  invigorate,  direct,  and  enrich  the  intei 
lp£t,  form  the  heart  to  difpofitions  and  habits  of  virtue,  regula: 
the  temper,  .polifli  the  manners,  to  form  and  confirm  heate 
to  render  the  perfon  ftrong  and  agile,  to  anfwer  the  variou 
piirpofes  for  which  bodily  exertion  may  be  required,  and  ek 
gant  and  graceful  to  be  pleafing  to  the  beholder  ;  the  mean? 
regular  arid  habitual,  and  exercilc  adapted  to  the  ftate  of  iiu 
provement  at  which  the  body  or  mind  is  arrived,  with  inllruc- 
*ti6ns  how  and  why  fuch  exercife  is  to  be  employed,  and  ir.cite 
irents  according  to  the  powers,  capacities,  information,  difiK- 
fitions,  and  habits,  of  individual  youth.  Such  are  the  gener. 

*  principles*  which  he  illuftrates  by  a  copious  derail  of  the  intf| 
Je^Iual,  moral,  and  gymnaftic  purfufts  of  Lyfis,  and  the  ^ 
propofed  by  them. 
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This  is  a  very  comprchcnfive  and  valuable  treatife,  conduci¬ 
ng  Lyfis  from  infancy  to  manhood.  ‘  In  that  part  of  it  which 
reats  of  morals,  the  reader  will  find  an  excellent  coinpend  of. 
riftotle’s  ethics.  When  Lyfis  had  arrived  at  che  years  of 
anhood,  a  defire  feized  him  of  attaining  the  principal  direclioa 
f  public  affairs.  But  his  father  fhewed,  that  to  govern  a 
ate,  to  provide  for  its  maintenance  and  fecurity,  to  preferve 
nd  improve  its  internal  and  external  advantages,  to  prevent 
vil  and  produce  good,  required  an  extent,  accuracy,  and  mi- 
utenefs  of  information,  a  knowledge  of  .mankind  and  their  in- 
crefts,  beyond  the  reach  of  a  young  man,  who,  however  pro- 
iling,  had  but  lately  left  his  tutor.  He  queftions  his  fon,  in 
e  Socratic  mode,  concerning  the  various  duties  of  a  minifter, 
nd  the  knowledge  necelTary  to  the  performance  of  thofe  duties, 
le  interrogates  him  concerning  the  public  revcnuoi  the  means 
f  leflening  expenditure  and  enlarging  receipt,  without  diftreff- 
ng  the  people ;  the  ftate  of  the  navy,  army,  and  gari  ifons,  both 
ctual  and  relative  to  other  ftates,  and  the  means  of  improving 
lat  ftate,  or  preferving  it;  concerning  land  and  agriculture; 
n  (hort,  the  various  fources  of  national  profperity;  and  finding 
/yfis  not  fufficiently  informed,  advifes  him  to  level  his  ideas, 
nd  remain  a  private  citizen. 

Anacharfis  next  lays  before  us  the  Grecian  fyftem  of  logic, 
hiefly  from  Ariftotle.  He  deferibes  ideas  fimple  and  com¬ 
ound,  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  receiving,  forming,  and 
ompounding  them,  in  rifing  from  individuals  to  fpecies  and 
encra  by  abltradlion,  goes  through  the  ten  categories,  and  the 
ature  and  properties  of  definition.  He  explains  pro|K>fitions, 
heir  component  parts,  the  fubje6l  predicate  and  copula,  and 
leir  varieties,  according  to  the  various  agreements  and  dif- 
greements  between- the  predicate  and  fubjeif,  or  the  various 
imitations  in  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  relations  between 
etn.  He  proceeds  to  the  intermediate  fteps  where  the  agree- 
e!its  or  difagreements  affirmed  or  denied  are  not  obvious,  that 
re  to  be  employed  to  prove  the  relation ;  goes  through  fyllo- 
ifms  fimple  and  compound,  exprefled  or  underftood,  ajid  fhews 
^hat  is  necclfary  to  make  the  conclufions  legitimate.  We 
hink  wc  can  difeover  a  prediledion  in  our  author  for  the  Ari- 
lotclian  logic,  in  his  ranking  fyllogifms  above  induction.  ‘  In» 

F  dudions  and  examples,’  he  quotes  from  Ariftotle,  ^  are  em« 
ployed  to  perfuade  the  multitude,  and  fyllogifms  to  convince 
philofophers.*  As  this  obfervation  is  not  contradicted  by  the 
author,  we  muft  fuppofe  him  to  be  of  th'j  fame  opinion.  High 
as  is  our  refped  for  him,  we  cannot  agree  with  him  that  in-r 
duftion  is  only  for  the  multitude,  and  not  for  philofophers. 
Thofe  philofophers  who  have  inqmred  moft  fuccefsfully  into 
Uuth  have  proceeded  by  analyfis,  experiment,  and  indudion. 

1  4  Without 
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Without  a  previous  induction  no  propofition,  not  mathematical, 
could  be  proved  to  be  true,  >  All  fyllogilms  concerning  objects 
cf  moral  certainty,  mult  be  founded  on  previous  induction, 
¥ot  inllanCe:  in  the  fyllogifm  mentioned  by  the  author, 
virtue  is  a  hab'it^  hut  jujlice  is  a  virtue  \  ther  'Jore  juUice  is  a  ku 
bit  \  it  is  not  that  fyllogilm  that  proves  either  virtue  in  gemj, 
or  juftice  in  particular,  to  be  a  habit.  Experience  obfer  -es  in 
particular  cafes,  and  by  an  indudlion  from  thc.fe  cafes  is  the  ge. 
neral  propofition  proved  to  be  true.  A  fyllogifm  is  not  an  ar. 
gument  5  it  is  only  a  mode  of  arranging  arguments.  Anoucr 
bbfervation  concerning  arguments  he  makes,  to  which  we  can- 
not  agree:  ‘  Nothing  is  fo  powerful  and  irrcfilfible  as  a  con- 
‘  elution  drawn  from  two  truths  which  an  opponent  is  compelled 
♦  to  admit.’  A  conclufion  is  not  true  becaufe  the  major  and 
minor  are  admitted  by  the  adverfary,  but  becaule  found  con¬ 
formable  to  experience. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  ov.r  ne't.  ] 
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Art.  X.  The  liijiory  of  Great  Britain^  from  the  firji 

cf  it  by  the  Romans  under  yulius  Ccejar.  IVriiten  on  a  na 
Plan,  By  Robert  Henry  ^  D.  D.  late  one  of  the  A)  ini  Jim 
Edinburgh^  Aleritber  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians  of  Scotian!^ 
and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Volume  the  Sixth,  Ti 
U'hich  is  prefixed^  an  Account  cf  the  Life  of  the  Author,  pp.  75^* 
4to,  il.  IS,  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1793. 


HOUGH  we  muft  ftill  yield  the  palm  of  poetry  and  elo- 
^  quence  to  the  polilbed  nations  of  antiquity,  yet  in  dignity 
of  hiliorical  cornpofition,  and  profoundnefs  of  philofophic  rf* 
fcarch,  we  may  fuccefsfully  contend  with  the  moft  illuftriousc: 
our  predeceflbrs.  In  the  pages  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  others, 
we  may  find  as  many  applications  of  philofophic  inquiry  tottc 
invelVigation  of  fadiS,  as  in  thofe  of  Thucydides  or  Xenophon, 
of  Sallull  or  Tacitus;  and  the  hiftorian  of  Philip  the  Secori 
has  exhibited  Ipecimens  of  piilurefquc  narration  little  infericrio 
any  which  the  pencil  of  Livy  has  (ketched.  But  the  fame  w 
which  many  illuftrious  individuals  have  attained  in  this  bran:‘ 
of  literature,  -has  induced  others  to  embark  in  it  without  dal- 
eftlinating  the  importance  of  their  tafic,  or  confidering  hovvtr 
they  were  qualified  for  difeharging  it.  Such  men  have  acquire 
the  merit  of  ufhering  laborious  compilations  into  the  work 
the  antiquarian  expkvcs  them  for  information;  and  in  them 
lawyer  fecks  for  fads  or  precedents :  they  are  confulted  by  nrA-, 
read  by  few,  and  admired  by  none.  Some  portion  of  original’ ■ 
in  his  plan,  and  of  fidelity  in  its  execution,  has  given  a  degi  ■ 
pf  popularity  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Henrv.  Perhaps  when  it 
poared,j  we  were  in  want  of  a  circumllantlal  and  imparli^^'^' 
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Mr.  Hume  muft  be  confidered  as  the  commencement  of  his 
ingenious  apology  for  the  families  of  I'udor  and  Stewart;  Smo!- 
let  with  occahonal  felicity  of  fentiment,  defeription,  and  ex- 

ipreflion,  is  confufed,  inaccurate,  and  hady ;  and  the  greater  dif- 
cernment  or  fuperior  frivolity  of  the  age  have  almolf  configned 
to  oblivion  Carte  and  Brady,  Oldmixon  and  Rapin.  At  the 
era  at  which  the  prefent  volume  opens,  a  brighter  profpe£l.  is 
I  difplayed ;  events  moft  important  in  their  nature,  and  whole  con- 
I  lequences  are  Hill  felt,  are  exhibited  on  the  European  continent; 
I  events  whofe  influence  and  eflFecls  have  been  deferibed  by  the 
■j  moft  diftinguilhed  abilities  of  which  the  country  can  boaft.  But 
^  both  the  dignity  of  the  fubjeeSf,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
a  been  handled,  contribute  to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  per¬ 
il  fbrmance;  the  idea  of  comparative  excellence  obtruding  upon 
jthe  imagination  prevents  a  calm  decifion  upon  its  abftraZt  me- 
Irits;  and  in  perufing  the  Henry  Vllth  and  Vlllth  of  Dr.  Henry 
I  we  cannot  forget  the  hiftory  of  the  Tudor  line  by  David  Hume, 
ior  of  the  Emperor  Charles  by  Dr.  Robertfon.  Diverting  our- 
\  felves,  however,  of  this  feeling  as  much  as  poflible,  we  will 
^  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  confideration  of  the  work. 

I  Henry  the  Seventh  afeended  the  throne  in  virtue  of  the  right 
fcoiiquert;  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  York  united 
fic  difeordant  claims  of  that  family  with  the  race  of  Lancarter  ; 
iccefsfully  oppofed  the  different  competitors  for  his  crown  who 
ppeared ;  crulhed  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  kingdom ;  op- 
rclled  his  people  to  gratify  his  avarice;  and  died  the  object  of 
ontempt,  as  he  had  lived  that  of  terror.  His  charadler  is  thus 
elineated ;  “  '  -  —  -  — 

*  Henry  VII.  was  in  ftature  a  little  above  the  middle  fize,  flender, 
rong,  and  adfive.  His  deportment  was  in  general  grave,  referved, 
ftd  ftately ;  but  he  could  put  on  a  fmiling  countenance,  and  alTume  a 
racious  engaging  manner,  when  he  faw  convenient.  In  perfonal 
"  urage  he  was  not  defeftive  ;  but  it  was  attended  with  caution,  and 
't  of  the  impetuous  ‘  enterprifing  kind.  Though  he  fometimes 
reatened,  he  never  really  intended  to  engage  in  an)  foreign  war ; 
caufe  he  knew  it  was  exceedingly  expenfive,  and  peculiarly  dan- 
Tous  to  a  prince  with  a  difputed  title  and  difcontcuied  fubjecls. 
om  thefe  confiderations,  rather  than  from  timidity,  he  cultivated 
^ce  with  all  the  neighbouring  princes.  In  application  to  bufinefs 
was  indefatigable,  and  defeended  to  the  moll  minute  details:  He 
is  his  own  mini  Her,  impenetrably  fecret  in  all  his  fchemes,  and 
tfcribed  to  his  fervants  the  parts  they  were  to  act,  without  ac- 
sa^ntlng  them  with  his  views.  His  underftanding  was  good,  bet 
ither  very  quick  nor  com  prehen  five  ;  but  he  fupplied  the  want  of 
neknefs  by  mature  deliberation  ;  and  the  fuccefs  with  which  all  his 
<'arares  were  crowned,  procured  him  the  name  of  the  Solomon  of 
'  age,  and  a  very  high  reputation  for  wifdom,  both  at  home  and 
^road.  He  has  been  highly  admired  for  diminilhing  the  exorbitant 
AVer  of  the  great  barons,  which  had  often  endangered  the  crown, 
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and  opprefled  the  people.  This  he  certainly  endeavoured^  and  i| 
part  accompliihed.  But  it  was  far  from  being  a  difHcuh  ta&.  Tic 
civil  wars  had  ruined  two  thirds  of  the  great  families ;  and  at  his  ac. 
ceiTion  there  were  only  twenty-feven  temporal  peers  in  England.  Tlci 
great  defeats  in  the  charafter  of  this  prince  proceeded  not  from  tie 
weaknefs  of  his  head,  but  the  hardnefs  of  his  heart,  which  was  ei. 
ceedingly  fclfiih  and  unfeeling;  little  fufceptible  of  the  imprelGonsol 
love,  friendfhip,  pity,  or  any  generous,  benevolent  afFecHon.  H: 
was  an  unkind  hulband  to  an  amiable  confer t ;  never  had  a  friend, 
and  feidom  forgave  an  enemy.  As  a  fon,  he  treated  his  veneraDie 
mother  with  formal  refpe^t,  but  allowed  her  no  influence ;  as  a  fa. 
ther,  he  was  careful,  but  not  affedionate;  as  a  mailer,  he  was  far  from 
being  generous.  His  vexatious  exadlions  of  various  kinds,  his  feve. 
rity  to  Sir  William  Stanley,  and  his  cruelty  to  the  innocent  Earl  d 
\\  arwick,  have  procured  him,  and  not  unjudly,  the  odious  name  of 
tyrant.  An  inordinate  love  of  money,  and  an  unrelenting  hatred  to 
the  houfe  of  Yoik,  were  his  ruling  padions,  and  the  chief  fourcesoi 
all  his  vices  and  of  all  his  troubles.’ 

Henry  the  Eighth  afeended  the  throne  under  happy  circum. 
fiances.  Hi^  youth,  his  talents,  and  his  wealth,  augured  a  lonj 
and  happy  reign.  To  preferve  the  balance  between  the  con- 
iernling  powers  of  France  and  Auftria,  and  fecure  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  his  own  dominions,  ought  to  have  been  the  great 
objects  of  his  government.  His  irregular  and  fluctuating  policy 
irritated  the  ambition  of  Francis  and  of  Charles,  without  coun- 
tcradting  their  fchemes  of  mutual  encroachment;  and  his  zea! 
and  violence  in  controlling  the  religious  opinions  of  his  fubjech, 
gave  efficacy  and  fuccefs  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformer, 

1  he  means  wh=ch  Henry  employed  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Ca¬ 
therine  of  Spain  are  detailed  with  accuracy  and  unufual  anima¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  fate  and  death  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  which  fooa 
followed  the  elevation  of  Anne  Boleyn.  After  pointing  outtht 
various  circumftances  which  led  to  thefe  events,  Dr.  Henry  to 
proceeds : 

'  While  the  Cardinal  refided  at  Affiur,  he  neglefled  nothing  tb* 
he  thought  might  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  the  king’s  favoiit 
His  chief  reliance  feems  to  have  been  on  the  good  offices  of  Br.  St^ 
phen  Gardiner,  who  had  formerly  been  his  fecretary,  and  was  no» 
fccretary  to  the  king.  The  letters  he  wrote  to  that  gentleman  u 
this  interval,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  do  him  no  honour.  They  pW 
difeover  that  he  did  not  poflefs.  that  firmnefs  and  fortitude  of  miQ* 
that  became  a  great  man  in  his  circumftances ;  they  betray  an  a- 
ceffive  fondnefs  for  riches,  power,  and  royal  favour,  and  an  extrcniJ 
dejedion  and  abafement  of  ipirit  on  the  lofs  of  them  ;  in  a  word, 
prove  that  Cardinal  Wolfey,  with  all  his  great  talents,  was 
man  of  the  world,  who  placed  his  fupreme  felicity  in  thefmto^ 
rtiyalty,  and  the  funlhinc  of  a  court;  and  when  thefe  were  taken  fro® 
him  he  had  nothing  left.  . 

‘  Henry  having  by  this  time  feized  all  the  Cardinafs  good^  3fl- 
chattels,  the  income  of  his  biihoprics,  abbies,  and  other 
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this  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipfwich,  with  all  their  furniture  and  reve- 
Inues,  his  penfions,  his  clothes,  and  even  his  very  tomb,  feems  to  have 
ipropofed  to  carry  his  profecution  of  him  no  further.  He  granted 
Him  therefore  a  pardon,  February  12th,  A.D.  1530,  of  all  trea- 
Ifbns,  murders,  rapes,  and  all  other  crimes  and  mildemeanors,  ia 
Irhc  moll  ample  manner  that  could  be  deviled.  Five  days  after  this, 
I  February  I7th,  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  entered  into  indentures,  by 
Iwhich  the  Cardinal  furrcndered  to  the  King  the  revenues  and  patron- 
tape  of  his  bKhopric  of  Winchefter  and  abbey  of  St.  Alban’s,  with 
fall  his  other  rents  and  peniions  at  home  and  abroad;  and  the  King 
granted  to  the  Cardinal  the  revenues,  patronages,  lands,  and  houfes, 

’  I  of  his  archbilhopric  of  York,  except  York-Place,  with  a  penlioa  of 
looo  marks  a  year  out  of  the  bifliopric  of  Winchefter.  About  the  fame 
;  time  the  King  font  him  a  prefent  of  3000/.  in  money,  and  in  plate  and 
I  furniture,  &c.  to  the  value  of  337V.  3-r*  7^.  and  gave  him  leave  to 
tfeiide  at  Richmond. 

!  ‘  The  Cardinal’s  enemies  at  court  were  greatly  alarmed  at  thele 
favours,  which  had  been  granted  without  their  knowledge.  They 
were  particularly  apprehenfive  of  his  refiding  at  Richmond,  fo  near 
I  the  court;  and  therefore  they  exerted  all  their  arts  to  procure  an 
I  order  for  his  removal  to  fo  great  a  diftance  as  might  prevent  his 
f  I  having  an  interview  with  the  King,  which  he  defired,  and  they 

I  idreaded  above  all  things.  They  at  length  prevailed.  An  order  was 
j  Ifenttohim,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Cromwel,  to  go  and  refide  in  his  arch- 
[  Ibiftiopric  of  York.  This  was  a  levere  blow  to  the  Cardinal,  who  ftill 

I I  flattered  himlelf,  that  if  he  could  obtain  an  audience  of  the  King,  he 
I  f  would  regain  his  favour.  He  therefore  entreated  Cromwel  to  pro^ 

I'  cure  him  leave  to  refide  in  his  bilhopric  of  Winchefter,  which  was 
not  'at  fo  great  a  diftance.  But  this  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the 
Puke  of  Norfolk  defired  Cromwel  to  tell  him,  that  if  he  did  not 
away  immediately  into  the  North,  he  would  come  and  tear  him 
in  pieces  with  his  teeth.  ^  Then,’  faid  he,  *  Tom,  it  is  time  for 
me  to  be  gone.’  And  that  zealous  and  faithful  friend  having  got 
him  1000  marks,  and  a  moft  gracious  meli'age  from  the  King,  he  fet 
out  with  one  hundred  and  fixty  attendants,  a  long  train  of  waggons, 
containing  his  plate,  furniture,  &c.  and  proceeding  by  eafy  journies, 
he  arrived  at  Peterborough,  where  he  celebrated  feaft  of  Eafter. 
He  fpent  the  fummer  and  harvell  at  Southwell  and  Scrooby-houfes 
(belonging  to  his  fee),  which  he  repaired  ;  and  there,  by  his  affability 
and  hofpitality,  he  gained  the  efteem  and  love  of  people  of  all  ranks* 
About  Michaelmas  be  came  to  his  caftle  of  Cawood,  feven  miles  from 
York,  - 

‘  In  this  fituation  the  Cardinal  behaved  with  decorum  and  propriety* 
He  received  all  who  came  to  vifit  him  with  condefceiilion,  and 
treated  them  hofpitably.  '  Here,  as  h,e  had  done  at  Scrooby,  he  went 
to  fomc  neighbouring  church  every  Sunday,  where  he  faid  mafs, 
^nd  one  of  Kis'  chaplains  preached.  After  fervicc  he  invited  the 
clergy  and  moft  rciTpcdable  pariftiioners  to  dinner,  and  didributed 
jlnjs  to  the  poor.  The  clergy  of  his  cathedral  he  treated  in  the 
kmdeft  manner;  telling  them  he  was  come  to  live  among  them  as 
their  ftiend  and  brother.  He  could  not,  however,  overcome  his 
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taftc  for  magnificence ;  and  though  he  was  in  want  of 
employed  three  hundred  labourers  and  artificers  in  repairing  his  Cu.®3 
©f  Cawood.  His  hofpitality,  popularity,  and  buildings,  were  greajM 
magnified  and  mifreprefented  to  the  King,  to  excite  his  jealoui'y. 
this  his  friend  Cromwel  informed  him,  and  gave  him  many  prudJ|3 
advices,  w'hich,  if  he  could  have  followed,  his  enemies  would  pr^H| 
bably  have  forgot  to  fear  and  perfccute  him.  It  is  faid  by  feme  hiJR 
torians,  that  the  King’s  defign,  in  all  he  had  done  againll  his  ^^vouriijp 
was  to  bring  him  to  confent  to  pronounce  the  fentence  of  divom^Bl 
without  regard  to  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  that  when  he  obftinate-^S 
refufed  to  do  it,  he  refolved  to  ruin  him.  But  of  this  1  can 
evidence. 

*  The  clcr^  of  York,  highly  pleafed  with  their  metropolifjp^i 
waited  upon  him  in  a  body,  and  begged  *  that  he  would  come 
infiahed  in  his  cathedral,  according  to  the  cullom  of  his  predeceffor  |fe| 
To  this,  after  taking  Tome  time  to  confider,  he  cpnfented,  on  coii  S 
tion  that  it  fhould  be  done  with  as  little  pomp  as  pofTible ;  andt:i®|t 
Monday  after  All  Saints,  was  appointed  to  be  the  day  of  the  in.b*li 
ment.  As  foon  as  the  news  of  this  was  made  public,  the  nobicmevjts 
gentlemen,  and  clergy,  of  the  country  around  fent  great  quantidf; 

©f  provifions  of  all  kinds  to  York,  and  preparations  were  made  fjri 
moft  magnificent  feaft.  But  this  folemnity  was  prevented  by  a  v:.i 
nnexpcfled  event.  S 

‘  On  the  Friday  before  the  intended  Inftalment,  the  Earl  of  Nor 
thumberland,  accompanied  by  Sir  Waller  Wallh,  a  gentleman  ot  ;I:  ^ 
King’s  bedchamber,  and  a  number  of  horfemen,  arrived  at  CavvaoJBf 
took  polTcffion  of  the  calUc,  and  going  up  ftairs,  was  met  by  tr  1* 
Cardinal,  who  embraced  him,  believing  he  had  come  to  pay  him*  lit 
friendly  viiit.  The  Earl  then  faid,  with  a  faultering  voice,  ‘  lar  ff 
reft  you  of  high  ircafon,’  And  the  Cardinal,  in  great  furpriie 
after  fome  hehtation,  fubmitted.  On  Sunday  the  Earl  fet  out  wi:: 
his  prifoner  for  the  Earl  of  Shrewlbury’s,  fteward  of  the  Kin?: 
houiehold,  at  Sheffield  Park,  where  they  were  diredled  to  reroai:  » 
till  further  orders,  and  arrived  there  on  the  third  day,  Novembt:  ® 
9th,  The  Earl,  his  lady,  and  family,  received  the  Cardinal  wiu-  |j’ 
c^'cry  mark  of  refped,  and  treated  him  with  the  greatell .  tenderneft  ^ 
Here  he  remained  about  two  weeks,  waiting  for  orders  from  court: 
towards  the  end  of  which  time  he  w'as  feized  with  a  flux.  At 
length,  Sir  William  Kingfton,  conflable  of  the  Tower,  arrived,  wri  & 
twenty  four  of  his  guards,  to  conduct  him  to  London.  The  Earl 
of  Shrewfbury  was  at  great  pains  to  communicate  this  news  to  ili«  ^ 
Cardinal  fo  as  not  to  alarm  him,  and  employed  Cavendiffi,  who  toll 
him  he  brought  him  good  news,  that  the  King  had  fent  Sir  |l 
liam  Kingfion  to  conduft  him  into  his  royal  prefence.  *  Kingto? 
cried  the  Cardinal ;  and  clapping  his  hand  on  his  thigh,  gave  a  great  0 
figh.  The  Earl  then  entered,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  letters  hoa 
his  friends  at  court,  which  affured  him  that  the  King  had  m 
fincerert  friendfhip  for  him,  and  was  determined  to  (hew  him  favour.  ||j 
Sir  William  Kingllon  was  then  introduced,  fell  on  his  knee.s  ft 
refufing  to  arife  from  that  pofturc,  delivered  the  King’s  commenda*  m 
tions  to  his  grace,  affured  him  of  his  royal  favour  j  and  faid,  that  I 
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•  fly  had  commanded  him  to  obey  him  in  all  things.  The  Cardinal, 

HI  perfectly  underftood  the  court  language,  replied,  *  1  know  whac 
defig'^edfor  me;  I  thank  you.  Sir,  for  your  good  news;  1  am 
difcafed  man,  but  I  will  piepare  to  ride  with  you  to-morrow.’ 
n  the  third  evening  he  reached  Leiccfter-Abbey,  where  he  was  re- 
ivcd  by  the  monks  with  lighted  torches,  to  whom  he  faid,  •  I  am 
iomc,  my  brethren,  to  lay  my  bones  amongft  you.'\  Being  lifted 
gnmVis  mule  and  carried  up  Hairs,  he  was  put  to  bed,  where, 

ilerlanguilhingtwodays,  he  expired  November  29th>  A.  D.  1^30, 
the  fixticth  year  of  his  age.  In  his  lall  converfaiion  with  Sir 
'illiam  Kingfton,  among  other  things,  he  faid,  ^  Had.;!  but  ferved 
^od  as  diligently  as  1  have  ferved  the  King,  he  would  not  have 
fiycn  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs.  But  this  is  the  juft  reward  that 
f  mull  receive  for  my  diligent  pains  and  ftudy,  not  regarding  my 
givke  to  God,  but  only  to  my  prince.  Let  me  advife  you  to 
feke  heed  what  you  put  in  the  King’s  head,  for  you  can  never  put 
jt  out  again.  1  have  often  kneeled  before  him,  fometirnes  three 
lours  together,  to  perfuade  him  from  his  will  and  appetite,  but  could 
jiot  prevail.* 

*  Thomas  Wolfey  rofe  from  a  humble  ftation  to  greater  wealth  and 
lower  than  any  Britifti  fubjedt  ever  attained.  His  revenues,  it  is 
|iid,  were  equal  to  thofe  of  the  crown.  For  almoft  twenty  years 
te  not  only  diredled  all  the  affairs  of  England  in  church  and  ftate, 
tut  had  alfo  very  great  influence  in  all  the  affairs  of  Europe.  He 
was  courted,;  preferred,  and  penfioned,  by  the  Emperor,  the  King  of 
trance,  and  feveral  other  princes;  flattered  by  divines,  hiftorians, 
and  poets,  in  drains  approaching  to  blafphemy ;  and  ferved  by  lords, 
knights,  and  gentlemen  of  the  firft  rank,  who  bore  offices  in  his 
family.  His  revenues  he  never  hoarded,  but  expended  in  building 
noble  palaces,  magnificent  colleges,  in  promoting  arts  and  learning*, 
and  in  fupporting  a  princely  eftablilhment.  This  power  1  will  not 
fay  he  never  abufed ;  but  few  minifters  have  pofiefled  h  ‘mucli 
jower  for  fo  great  a  length  of  time,  and  abufed  it  lefs.  England, 
curing  his  adminiliratidn,  waTthe  urhpire  of  Europe.  His  abilities 
^vere  certainly  great,  his  diligence  indefatigable,  and  he  muft  have 
had  fomething  peculiarly  agreeable  and  captivating  in  his  addrefs, 
who  fo  fuddenly  gained,  and  fo  long  preferved,  the  affedlion  of  fo 
c-pricious,  fo  in  petuous,  and  fo  fickle  a  prince  as  Henry  VIII.  His 
•morals  were  far  from  being  fuitable  to  his  clerical  charadler  and  high 
llation  in  the  church.  His  fpirits  fell  with  his  fortunes,  and  he  never 
could  fubduc  his  paflion  for  pomp  and  power,  or  relinquifti  his  hopes 
of  ro)’al  favour,  which  he  foiicited  in  fuch  an  abjcci  manner  as  de¬ 
graded  and  funk  his  charadler.  His  fall  was  fortunate  to  his  country 
m  one  refpedi,  as  it  removed  one  of  the  ftrongeft  props  of  the  papal 
T-wer,  which  foon  after  fell  to  the  ground  in  England.* 

1  he  cataftrophe  of  Anne  Boleyn,  though  too  long  for  quota- 
hon,  is  likewife  worthy  of  notice :  the  manner  in  which  it  is  nar¬ 
rated  reprefems,  with  fome  degree  of  luccefs,  thofe  varied  emo- 
|ions  which  muft  arife  in  an  impetuous  mindj  at  once  tormented 
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*  The  firft  part  of  this  chapter  concludes  with  the  death  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and  in  the  fecond,  the  hiftory  of  Scotland, 
from  the  acceffion  of  James  the  Fourth  to  the  death  of  Jam« 
the  Fifth,  is  contained.  From  the  difproportionatc  length  of 
the  chapter,  which  comprifes  the  civil  and  military  tranfaftions 
cf  this  period,  we  are  led  to  infer,  that,  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
work.  Dr.  Henry  difeovered  cither  that  his  fubdivifions  were 
too  minute,  or  his  materials  cemparatively  fcanty.  Under  the 
head  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  England,  he  confiders,  how-  j 
ever,  at  fome  length,  Henry  the  Eighth’s  difpute  with  Luther, 
the  abolition  of  the  monafteries,  and  the  various  perfecutions 
which  arofe  on  account  of  the  reformation ;  which  change,  he 
obferves,  muft  (land  or  fall  by  its  own  merits,  having  no  con* 
cern  with  the  perfonal  charafter  of  the  prince,  or  the  motives 
of  his  conduit;  and  in  that  of  Scotland,  he  dwells  on  the  per- 
fecution  of  the  proteflants  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  the  murder 
of  that  prelate,  which  his  own  cruelty  and  inhumanity  provoked. 
During  this  period  of  Englifli  hiftory,  the  power  of  the  feudal 
ariftocracy  was  broken  by  the  unbounded  licence  of  alienating 
their  eftates  which  the  nobles  obtained,  the  number  of  tenures 
in  vilenage  was  gradually  diminiflied;  but  the  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  Tudor  taking  advantage  of  the  degradation  of  the  ba« 
rons,  attempted  to  ereil  a  defpotic  government  in  the  country; 
and  in  many  inftances  their  endeavours  were  crowned  with 
fuccefs : 

«  Henry  VIII.  at  his  acceflion  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  engaged 
in  the  moft  ardent  purfuit  of  pleafures  and  amufements  of  the  moi 
fplendid  and  expenfive  kind,  by  which  he  foon  difiipated  the  in- 
snenfe  treafure  accumulated  by  his  parfimonious  father;  and  thereby 
parted  with  one  inftrument  of  increafing  his  power,  about  which  at 
that  time  he  had  no  anxiety.  He  committed  the  management  of 
affairs  to  his  minifters,  who  facrificed  Empfon  and  Dudley,  the  two 
hated  inftruments  of  his  Other’s  extortions,  to  the  refentment  of  tbe 
people,  which  rendered  the  young  monarch  exceedingly  popular, 
lie  ftill  continued  to  purfue  his  oftentatious  expenfive  pleafuret 
with  unremitting  ardour,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his  k 
vourite  Wolfey.  who  formed,  and  by  his  great  abilities  had  nearly 
accomplilhed,  the  bafe  defign  of  rendering  the  King  abfolute,  aad 
the  crown  independent  of  the  people,  by  impofing  taxes  witbos 
the  confent  of  parliament.  Loans  had  been  often  foli cited  and 
tained,  though  the  repayment  of  them  was  known  to  be  very  ui 
certain.  Free  gifts,  called  benevolences,  had  been  frequently  i 
manded,  and  by  many  granted,  though  witli  much  reluftance.  Boti 
thefc  methods  of  raifing  money  were  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of 
conftitution,  and  the  iait  of  them  was  contrary  to  an  aft  of  parliament 
but  as  they  did  not  avowedly  extort  money  from  the  fubjefts  witho^ 
their  own  confent,  they  were  by  many  complied  with,  and  by^ 

endure- 
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eridared.  But  when  Cardinal  Wolfey  proceeded  to  flrike  the  lall  dc-^ 
cifivc  blow  for  overturning  the  conftitution,  by  fending  commilTioners 
into  every  county  in  England,  A.  D.  1526,  to  levy  the  fixth  part  of 
the  goods  of  the  laity,  and  the  fourth  part  of  the  goods  of  the  clergy, 
by  the  royal  authority  alone,  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  was  roufed,  and 
fo  great  a  ferment  raifed,  that  Henry  found  it  neceflary  to  dHavow 
bis  minifter  and  recal  his  commiflioners. 

*  But  though  Henry  was  foiled  in  this  attempt,  he  was  not  cured  of 
his  avarice  and  ambition.  He  Hill  wilhed  to  have  the  money  of  his 
fubjefls  at  his  command,  and  the  power  of  ruling  them  as  he  pleafed. 
To  accomplifti  this  in  the  latter  half  of  his  reign,  he  purfued  a 
jnorc  indirect,  but  more  infidious  and  more  dangerous  method,  by 
managing  parliaments,  and  making  them  fubfervient  to  his  defigns 
igainft  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  fubje^fs.  In  this  he  was  too 
fuccefsful.  The  long  parliament,  and  all  the  fubfequent  parliaments 
in  his  reign,  were  fo  managed,  that  they  denied  him  nothing.  The 
methods  of  managing  parliaments  were  no  fecrets  even  in  thofe 
times;  and  there  was  one  circumftance  that  greatly  facilitated  their 
operation.  After  the  difputes  with  Rome  commenced,  the  nation 
was  divided  into  two  great  parties ;  the  partifans  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  friends  of  the  reformation  ;  and  thefe  parties,  knowing  the  King’s 
temper,  engaged  in  a  formal  conteft  which  fhould  flatter  him  moil, 
and  comply  with  all  his  requifitions  with  the  greateft  alacrity,  to 
gain  him  to  their  fide.  This  feems  to  be  the  rcafon  that  bills  paffed 
I  both  houfes  with  little  or  no  oppofition,  that  were  exceedingly  dif- 
agreeable  to  many,  if  not  to  a  majority  of  the  members.  They 
dared  not  oppofe  with  any  vigour,  for  fear  of  irritating  the  fu¬ 
rious  monarch,  and  throwing  him  into  the  arms  of  the  oppofiic 
iarty.  It  was  not  fo  much  policy  as  his  natural  temper  that  made 
him,  between  thefe  two  parties,  fometimes  promote,  and  fometimes 
;tard  the  reformation...  He  was  a  papitt,  though  he  had  quarrelled 
filh  the  Pope.  He  hanged  and  beheaded  thofe  who  acknowledged 
the  papal  authority,  and  burned  thofe  who  denied  the  popifti  doc- 
5;  and  his  obfequious  parliaments  gave  their  fandlion  to  both.  * 
It  was  a  parliament  in  which  there  were  many,  probably  a  majority, 

•f  zealous  papifts,  that  abolifhed  the  Pope’s  authority  in  England  ; 
nrefted  the  King  with  the  title  of  fupreme  head  of  the  church  in 
iis  dominions ;  difiblved  the  religious  houfes,  and  granted  all  their 
joods  to  the  crown.  It  was  a  parliament  in  which  we  know. there 
^ere  many  members  in  both  houfes  who  had  cordially  embraced  the 
nnciples  of  the  reformation,  that  made  the  cruel  adl  of  the  Six 
^rtides,  which  condemned  to  the  flames  all  who  had  the  courage  to 
^yow  and  defend  thefe  principles;  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  confider- 
oppofition  that  was  made  to  that  aft,  except  by  Archbilhop  Cran- 
•r;  and  his  oppofition  was  confidered  as  an  extraordinary  thing, 
an  aft  of  the  greateft  hcroifm.  Parliaments  gave  the  force  of 
jtws  to  royal  proclamations,  and  to  focceeding  princes  the  power  of 
^pealing  all  laws  made  before  they  were  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
yrliaments’ gave  the  King  authority  to  regulate  rcHgiout  opinioa^ 

fabjefts  were  to  entertain,  aud  the  religious  ceremonies  they  were 


to 
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to  perfornii  and  to  change  them  as  he  pleafed  by  proclamations  from 
time  to  time.  They  gave  him  even  the  extraordinary  power  cf 
fettling  the  fuccelTion  to  the  crown,  by  his  letters  patent,  or  his  laft 
will.  In  a  word>  thefe  parliaments  complied  with  all  Henry’s 
caprices,  followed  him  in  all  his  turnings  and  windings,  and  enadled 
whatever  he  diftated,  with  little  hefitation.  In  thefe  circumftances 
the  conftitution  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  England  was  in  ihoft 
times  very  nearly  an  abfoluie,  with  the  outward  forms  of  a  limited 
mo;:archy. 

*’  We  hear  of  no  very  remarkable  change  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
courts  at  Weftminfter,  or  in  the  ordinary  adminiftration  of  the  laws 
in  this  period,  except  when  the  fovereigns  interfered.  Then,  indeed, 
the  laws  were  bafely  perverted,  and  the  moft  fliocking  ads  of  op. 
preflion' perpetrated,  under  the  pretence  of  executing  the  laws  and 
puniftiing  offences.  In  the, reign  of  Henry  VII.  thefe  oppreflioas 
extended  only  to  the  imprifonment  of  many  of  the  fubjeds  on  the 
moft  frivolous  pretences,,  and  detaining  them  in  prifon  till  they  paid 
great  compolitions  to  obtain  their  liberty;  to  impofing  exorbitant 
amerciaments  for  fmall  delinquencies;  exading  enormous  reliefs 
from  the  royal  wards ;  demanding  exceflive  Aims  for  pardons,  and 
a  moft  rigorous  execution  of  antiquated  penal  ftatutes.  By  thefe 
and  various  other  methods,  the  laws  were  made  the  inftruments  of 
opprelfion,  the  fubjeds  haraffed  and  plundered,  and  the  kings 
coffers  filled  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VJll.  (who  was  more  jealous 
and  vindiftive  than  covetous)  this  perverfion  of  law,  and  the  forms 
of  juftice,  took  a  more  fatal  turn,  and  deprived  many  perfons  of  high 
rank,  not  only  of  their  liberties,  honours,  and  eftates,  but  alfoof 
their  lives,  on  very  defedive  evidence,  and  fometimes  without  any 
trial.  On  what  (lender  evidence  were  the  amiable  Queen  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  and  her  accomplilhed  brother  Lord  Roch ford,  found  guilty  of 
high  ueafon,  condemned,  and  executed?  On  what  trivial  pretences 
did  the  convocation  pronounce  a  fentence  of  divorce  between  Henry 
and  his  queen  Anne  of  Cleves,  which  was  confirmed  by  parliament.’. 
How  many  noble  perfons  were  found  guilty  of  high  treafon,  without 
any  trial,  by  ads  of  attainder  in  parliament,  though  they  were  in 
cuftody,  and  earneftly  entreated  to  be  tried  before  they  were  coa- 
demned?  Was  not  this  a  grofs  violation  of  the  fi.  ft  and  plaineft  prb* 
ciples  of  law  and  jufticc  ?  Who  after  this  will  hefitate  to  pronounce 
Henry,  Vlir.  a  tyrant,  and  his  parliaments  the  fervile  executioners 
of  his  imperious  and  cruel  mandates  ? 

‘  The  courts  of  fome  of  the  popifh  bifhops  of  this  period  were 
feenes  of  great  cruelty,  in  which  many  good  and  virtuous  perfons  of 
both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages,  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  for  read; 
ing  the  New  Teftament  in  Englilh,  or  having  it  in  their  pofleffiofli 
or  for  any  thing  that  indicated  that  they  entertained  opinions  in  re¬ 
ligion  different  from  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome.  But  f(| 
much  hath  been  faid  on  this  unpleafant  fubjed  in  the  fecond  chapter 
of  this  bo;..k,  that  I  (hall  here  decline  mentioning  any  particulars* 
§uch  readers  as  wifli  to  be  acquainted  with  tliofe  feenes  of  cruelit 
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4nd  horror,  may  confult  the  voluminous  work  quoted  below 


is  proper  to  conclude  this  fubjed  with  obferving,  that  the  executive 
government,  both  in  church  and  Rate 
was  exceedingly  fangUinary 
fewer,  it  is  faid,  than  feventy-two  thoufand 
criminals  in  that  reign 
the  number  was  certainly  very  great. 

‘  The  ordinary  Rated  revenues  of  the  crOwn  of  England  flowed  from 
the  fame  fources  in  this  as  in  the  three  former  periods,  which  need 
not  be  again  defefibed.  Its  extraordinary  and  lefs  certain  revenues 
were  derived  from  parliamentary  grants  of  tenths,  and  fifteenths, 
from  loans,  benevolences,  forfeitures,  amerciaments,  fines,  &c.  That 
ihefe  revenues,  with  good  management,  were  fufKcient  to  fuppoft 
the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  defray  all  the  expences  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  even  to  yield  a  furplus,  is  evident  from  the  great  mafs 
)f  money  that  was  found  in  the  coffers  of  Henry  Vll.  at  his 
leath,  amounting  to  1,800,000/.  equal  in  the  quantity  and  weight 
the  precious  metals  to  2,700,000/.  and  in  real  value  and  efScacy 

All  that  treafure,  the  ordi- 


in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII L 
A  prodigious  number  of  people,  no 
were  put  to  death  as 
This  account  appears  to  be  exaggerated,  but 


0  8,000,000/.  of  our  money  at  prefent 
\%rj  and  extraordinary  revenues  of  the  crown,  the  tenths  and  firR 

Tuits  f 


from  the  clergy  (which  had  been  formerly  paid  to  the  Pope), 
}gether  with  the  ineftimable  fpoils  of  all  the  religious  houfes  in 
England,  whofe  value  almoft  exceeded  the  bounds  of  calculation, 
smeinto  the  pofTefTion  of  Henry  VIII.  For  the  management  of 
his  great  influx  of  revenue  feveral  new  courts  were  eredlcd ;  as  the 
•art  of  augmentations,  the  court  of  furveyor  of  the  king’s  lands, 
he  court  of  firft-fruits  and  tenths:  and,  if  they  had  been  well  ma- 
;^ged,  they  might  have  made  the  crown  independent  of  the  country, 

gned  for  a  long  time  without  a  par- 


vi  enabled  the  king  to  have  reigned  for  a  long  time  without  a  par- 
iment.  But,  fortunately  for  the  peopl^of  England,  Henry  diffi- 
uedall  thofe  treafures,  died  poor,  and  tranfmiited  the  crown  to  his 
a  and  fuccelTor  as  dependent  upon  the  people  for  their  fupplies  in 
ifliament  as  at  any  former  period.  The  wanton,  waReful  profufion 
princes  is  always  hurtful  to  themfclves,  but  may  accidentally,  and 
dome  circumfiances,  prove  beneficial  to  their  fubjedls,  by  preventing 
'cAter  evils.  If  Henry  had  been  more  frugal,  he  would  have  been 
ore  dangerous.* 

Dr.  Henry  proceeds  to  point  out  (everal  improvements  In  the 
rtitution  and  municipal  law  of  Scotland  during  this  period  ; 

for  a  particular  account  of  them  we  muft  refer  our  readers 
Hhe  work  itfelf.  Among  tire  ftudies  of  the  learned  during 
Dr.  Henry  takes  notice  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
fchool  divinity,  medicine,  and  furgery;  and  introduces 
Lit  accounts  of  Erafmus,  Sir  Thomas  More,  William  Grocyn, 
Linacer,  Dr.  Collet,  William  Lily,  Gavin  Doughs,  ra- 
^ckPanter,  and  Hector  Boethius;  and  of  the  various  colleges 
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founded  by  Cardinal  Wolfey  and  Henry  VIIL  The  hifloryci 
arts,  of  commerce,  and  of  manners,  occupy  the  three  remain, 
ing  chapters.  Particular  notice  is  taken  of  the  difcoverieso: 
Chriftopher  Columbus  and  Sebaltian  Cabot.  This  part  of  the 
volume  is  replete  with  amufing  and  ufeful  information,  andbj 
many  will  be  deemed  its  moll  valuable  portion. 

The  ftyle  of  this  volume,  like  thole  which  preceded  it,  li 
plain  and  corredl,  but  it  has  no  pretenfions  either  to  elegance  a 
ornament.  E)r.  Henry  feldom  interrupts  the  thread  of  his  nar. 
rative  to  indulge  in  refiedions ;  and  when  they  are  intrcducei 
they  are  neither  new  nor  profound.  We  are  informed,  byi* 
advertifement  prefixed  to  the  volume,  that  the  narrative  of  Chap* 
ter  Vth  and  Vllth  was  written  by  Malcolm  Laing,  Efq.  ui 
has  certainly  done  every  degree  of  juftice  to  the  memory  ofk’ 
deceafed  friend  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  appendix  is  written  bytl 
fame  hand.  It  is  chiefly  diftinguilhed  by  a  diflertation  on  theck 
radler  of  Perkin  Warbec',  and  the  crimes  imputed  to  Richard* 
Third.  Tbe  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  lateL  . 
Mansfield;  and  we  arc  likewife  favoured  with  a  fhort  accounti 
the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry,  drawn  up  by  one  of  his  cxecuton. 
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Art.  IT.  J  Set  of  Print  St  in  Imitation  of  the  Original  Dravjlitii 
Hans  Holbein  in  the  Royal  Collediion ;  conjifting.of  the  Portraits  if 
chief  Per/onages  in  the  Court  of  Henry  the  Eigfjth  ;  nA;ith  Bio^rap- 
Jnecdotes  cf  each  Perfonage.  By  John  Chamberlaine^  Keeper  if  '> 
King's  Drawngs  and  Medals ^  and  F.  S,  A.  Humber  the  Firjl.  fo 
.il.iis.6d.  Nichols.  London^  1793. 

Perhaps  we  (hould  not  have  conceived  any  notice  of 
prints  10  have  been  proper,  if  they  had  not  been  accomp-' 
with  biographical  anecdotes.  We  rejoice,  however,  that  anorr^ 
tunity  has  been  aftbrded  us,  for  the  prints  are  engraved  in  the- 
llyle  of  excellence  by  Bartolozzi — the  printing,  and  all  xheaccs^ 
nimentSf  arc  equally  entitled  to  commendation  ;  and  great  pains 
'to  have  been  taken  in  fele^ling  the  materials  for  the  life  of  each] 
fonage  whojc  portrait  is  given.  The  work  will  be  contained  in 
teen  numbers,  and  each  number  contains  fix  heads.  In  the  fird 
ber,  which  is  already  publiflied,  arc  the  portraits  of  Judge  Mor« 
father  .of  Sir  Thomas  More),  of  Lord  Vaux,  of  the  Duchd*J 
toiiblk,  John  Poines,  Mclaochthon  the  pbiloibphcr;  and  Lady 
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In  the  preface  to  the  work  the  original  drawings  are  faid  to  have 
been  found  in  a  bureau  in  Kenfingtoii  palace,  by  her  late  majelly 
Queen  Caroline,  who  otdered  them  to  be  bound  in  two  volumes. 
Mr.  Ghamberlaine,  conceiving  that  engravings  from  them  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  approbation  of  the  public,  applied  to  his  majerty  for  leave 
to  publifh  them,  and  immediately  obtained  it.  The  work  is  pa- 
tronifed  by  his  majelly,  and  is  dedicated,  by  permiffion,  to  the  queen* 
We  wilh  Mr.  Ghamberlaine  fuccefs ;  and  we  have  every  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  wilhes  will  not  be  inefFedual. 

AitTi  I  a.  Hartlehourn  Cajile\  a  Diferiptive  ErgliJhTale^  pp,  562* 

1  i2mo.  2  vols.  6s.  fewed.  Bell.  London.  1793. 

So  explored  have  been  the  feenes  of  novel  writing,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  out  one  path  which  has  not  frequently  been  trodden  be¬ 
fore.  The  different  profpedts  have  been  fo  often  prefen  ted  to  our 
view,  that  we  are  become  entirely  familiar  with  them,  and  greet 
them  as  old  acquaintances.  *  Mifs  Emma  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
'old  man,  who  is  averfe  to  merit,  and  difeovers  fenfe  only  in  the  pof- 
fellion  of  wealth.  This  Mifs  Emma  is  all  accompHlhed— all  charm¬ 
ing— all  beautiful.  Riches  (be  defpifes— but  the  mind,  and  a  fenti- 
inental  heart,  are  the  objefts  of  her  idolatry.  Her  lover  is  poor,  but 
brave,  high  fpirited,  and  poffeffed  of  exquifite  talle  and  a  fine  genius, 
lovers  meet  with 

Moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 

but  at  length  fomc  relation  unexpeftedly  leaving  the  young  gentleman 
a  large  fortune,  the  parent  of  the  lady  confents,  and  they  are  mar¬ 
ried.  If  fuch  an  event  fhould  not  happen^  the  couple  run  away,  and 

St  length  the  father  is  reconciled,’ - Such  is  the  plot  of  the  generality 

:>f  novels.  Whenever  we  find  an  exception  to  this  infipid  famenefs, 
tve  greet  it  with  pleafure.  Hartlebourn  Caftle  is  fuch’ an  exception. 
There  is  a  vein  of  interefl  runs  through  it  which  at  once  arrefts  atten- 
ion,  and  commands  approbation.  The  author  has  avoided  the  te- 
lium  generally  incidental  to  deferiptive  tales,  and  has  wove  the  web 
rfhis  narration  fo  artfully,  as  to  create  frequent  furprife  by  incidents 
hat  are  unexpefted  and  new:  The  ftyle  is  correft;  and,  on  the 
vhole,  «  the  dsemon  ennui’  may  be  fuccefsfully  refilled  by  a  perufal 
•f  the  events  of  Hartlehourn  Calile. 

13,  Authentic  Memoirs  of  War,  HaJlingSy  Efq*  To  nvhich  is 
adekdy  a  Calm  Examination  of  the  Cuufs  of  the  prefent  Alarm  in  the 
Empire*  By  Anthony  Pafquin,  Efq*  pp.  182.  8vo.  4S4  Bcw* 
I-Ondon,  1793. 

Of  the  charafter  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Haftings  the  public  appears 
>have  long  fince  ceafed  to  doubt ;  and  their  opinion  is  fupported  by 
ic  authority  of  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet.  The  fecond  part  of  his 
cblication  IS  moderate,  temperate,  and  judicious,  except  when  Mr. 
srke  is  concerned  ;  and  to  him  no  mercy  is  Ihewn.  Why  were  thefe 
^ks  pubKlhcd  together?  Though,  confidered  apart,  they  are  by 
0  ®cansdeffitute  of  merit,  yet  their  cafual  conjundion  reminds  us  of 
old  fable' of  the  Blind  and  Lame  Men,  who  were  compelled  to 
''ib  their  faculties  together  to  fectire  their  progrels. 
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Art.  14.  Humorous  Hints  to  Ladies  of  Fajhiont  nubo  nxjijh  to  apftsf 
pregnant  and  perpetually  prolific*  In  Letters  from  Lady  Tabitha  Tuini^ 
in  London^  to  her  Friends  in  the  Country,  ith  Notes  by  the  EMior, 
Embellijhed  ueith  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady  of  extraordinary  Fecunditj, 
•who  it  is  expelled  *iv///  have  Four  little  Ones  at  a  Birth  in  a  few  Daj}, 
pp.  31.  8vo.  2s.  Symonds.  London,  1793. 

There  is  neither  wit  nor  humour  in  this  performance. 

Art.  15.  The  South  Doixmsx  a  Poem*  pp.  73.  8vo.  2S.  Symondj, 

London,  1793* 

This  didaflic  and  deferiptive  poem  embraces  a  variety  of  fubjei, 
Befjdes  a  defeription  of  the  South  Downs,  and  thofe  objedls  wnica 
naturally  occupy  a  place  in  a  deferiptive  poem,  he  introduces  politicil 
fubjedls — the  equality  of  mankind — nobility — monied  ariftocracy- 
the  con'Vitution,  &c.  &c. 

The  following  are  the  author’s  fentiments  on  the  equality  of  mai 
and  on  ariftocracy. 

*  A  Leveller  fhall  I  be  call’d  ?  What  then  ? 

Td  equalife  the  rights  of  equal  men.  - 
Man  Itill  is  man,  in  rags  of  robes  array’d  ; 

Who  wields  a  feeptre,  or  who  plies  a  fpade. 

’Tis  worth  exalts  him  vices  that  debafe : 

*Tis  mind  alone  (lamps  honour  or  difgrace. 

Let  property  inviolate  remain ; 

But  human  rights  let  human  lavus  maintain. 

His  coHly  cates  let  wealthy  Vo  rax  gorge. 

But  for  Ti\s  peers  no  golden  fetters  forge: 

Let  penfiond  Supple,  with  his  gilded  train# 

Refpeft  his  equals  in  the  miry  lane : 

Their  glittering  infamy  let  wh — s  increafe# 

But  in  our  fenate  proditution  ceafe: 

Let  pimps  and  (harpers  keep  their  guilty  gain#' 

But  unimpair’d  our  civic  rights  remain. 

Let  purfe-proud  Discount  and  his  dame  more  proud, 
Ufurp  no  rights  or  rev’rence  from  the  crowd : 

That  crowd,  beneath  them  but  in  wealth  and  vice, 

In  focial  calculation  jiiQly  nice. 

Great  Nature’s  charter  now  refufe  to  yield 
To  glare. of  Mammon  or  fantaftic  fliield.  • 

*•1  quarrel, not. with  Title^s  tawdry  note,' 

Mere  tinfel  on  Humanity’s  furcoat, 

7  he  barb’rous  ti/lue  of  defpotic  times, 

Defign’d  to  garnifli  and  compenfate  crimes. 

Which  modern  worth  too  often  deigns  to  wear. 

Like  6:flifarius  in  his  Beggar’s  gear.  < 

That  gorgeous  mantle  fades  in  reafon’s  eye : 

W  c  loon  lhall  fee  its  tarnilh’d  gaudes  thrown  by.’ 
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The  dcfcriptive  part  is  very  beautiful — in  proof  wc  fcledl  the  de* 
fcription  of  the  Downs : 

<  Thcfc  florid  Do<wns  no  barren  rocks  deform: 

’  Within  no  fire  confumes,  without  no  ftorm. 

No  bird  or  beall  of  prey  diilurbs  the  Avain : 

No  dire  diftempers  mar  his  mailer’s  gain. 

Health’s  balmy  genius  breathes  the  mountain  breeze. 

And  zephyrs  that  perfume  the  nether  trees. 

Hail!  kindly  fpirit  of  the  quiv’ring  air. 

Who  mak’ft  thefe  fmiling  feenes  thy  conftant  care. 

Who  bid’ll  rough  Boreas  chafe,  thro’  azure  void, 

Thofe  brooding  IFls  which  elfe  had  man  dcllroy'd ; 

!  Without  whofe  breath  the  prifon’d  wretch  decays. 

And  Greece  to  death  her  thouland  vidlims  pays; 

Pure  parent  of  the  cheering  weilern  gales 
That  fan  Montpelier  and  Bermuda’s  vales ; 

Who  mak’ll  Maria’s  lips  and  cheeks  to  glow. 

Her  bofom  blanch’d  beyond  the  virgin  fnow  ; 

Who  fill’ll  yoii  ruddy  village  train  with  glee,  ; 

Thy  genial  influence  deign  to  Ihed  on  uic  : 

?  Again  life’s  current  freely  bid  to  flow, 

And  all  the  blelfings  of  Hygeia  know : 
i  Bid  my  parch’d  lungs  the  freih’ning  ether  draw. 

And  fainting  mufe  fulfil  the  critic’s  law. 

While  lift  my  Doric  reed  the  vales  around. 

And  vocal  mountains  their  own  praife  refound. 

‘  Here  finuous  fink  the  Dene  and  winding  Combe  i 
The  ridge  there  lifcs  like  a  giant’s  tomb  : 

While  here  fublime  the  blunted  cone  U  feen, 

There  fpreads  the  fummit  in  a  level  green, 

A  verdant  veil  each  hillj^ajellic  wears,  , 

Except  where  art  its  fnowy  bofom  bares,  . . 

Or  time  unoarfs  its  ample,  craggy  fide. 

Which  like  an  apron  looks,  that  veil  to  hide. 

Where  b'uglofs  blue,  and  golden  llonecrop  (land. 

Fair  flow’rs  embofs’d  by  fcmpflrefs  Nature’s  hand; 

And  th*  ancient  line,  by  Dane  or  Srixon  trac’d, 

A  zone  appears  for  its  Batavian  vvaifi.’ 

I  It  ^ill  be  recolIe£led,  that  the  South  Downs  are  a  range  of  fertile 
p  pidturefque  hills  which  elevate  and  adorn. the  coaft  of  Suflex. 

The  poem,  on  the  whole,  is  a  mofl  pleafing  compofition,  replete 
jiith  enchanting  imagery,  and  with  juft  reflections.  We  hope  that 
author  will  again  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  V^irgil, 

f  -  j  .  I  .  ' 

Agrejlem  tenui  me dl tabor  arundine  mujapt. 
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Art.  16.  Authentic  mortals  of  remarkable  Occurrence's  and  ajiti, 
ing  Calamities  in  the  Family  of  Sir  George  Sonde  Bart,  In 
parts  ;» the  frfi  being  his  onjun  Narrative ;  the  j  'econd  the  Nar rutin 
'  cf  Ptrfons  •  attendant  upon  his  Son,  Freeman  Sonaeu  Fjq*  during  i.i 
Jmprifonment ,  and  at  bis  Executioftm  pp.ZCl.  l2mo.  3s.  boaris, 
Longman,  London.  No  Date. 

This  is  a  very  afFefling  narrative,  and  will  no  doubt  intereft  all 
thofe  who  have 

fate  at  good  men’s  feafts. 

And  from  their  eyes  wiped  a  tear. 

'  A  R T.  17.  A  New  theatrical  Didionciry ;  containing  an  Account  ef  4 
the  Mrematic  '  Pieces  that  have  appeared  from  the  Commencemrnt  tj 
theatrical  Exhibitions  to  the  ptefent  Time',  together  with  their  Lhu 
Vi  hen  written  and  printed,  vohtre  aSied,  and  occafonal  Rctnarkt  n 
their  Merits  and  Succefs,  T 5  which  is  added,  an  Alphabetical  (  /a. 
logue  of  Dramatic  Writers,  with  the  Titles  of  all  the  Pieces  the)  Uvt 
written  annexed  to  each  Name ;  (ind  alfo  a  Jhort  Sketch  of  the  R^jtari 
Progrefs  of  ike  Englifh  Stage,  pp.  400.  8vo.  4s.  boards.  Bladoii, 
London,  1792. 

The  execution  of  this  work  correfponds  with  the  title  page,  Iti 
a  very  good  vade  mecum  fer  the  lovers  of  theatrical  exhibitions. 

Art.  iS.  Mifcellanies  in  Prqfe  and  Verfe,  By  Captain  Themas  Mom:, 
pp.  181.  8vo.  4s..  Ridgway.  London,  1791. 

Thefe  mifcellanies  give  us  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  abilitci 
of  Captain  Morris.  The  fatires  feleded  from  Juvenal  are  tranOutd 
with  a  cohfidcrable  degree  of  fpirit.  The  ode  to.the  Naticnai  Al* 
fembly  of  France  difplays  genius  and  philanthropy;  for  is  not  akt 
of  freedom  the  moft  exalted  philanthropy? 

Art.  19.  The  Adventures  of  lehmachus,  in  Blank  Verfe,  fro^n  tit 
French  of  M,  Fenelcn,  Archbijkop  of  Cambray,  By  f.T-  A* 
formerly  of  St.  J ohms  College,  Cambridge,  pp.  847.  izmo.  3  vols.  5' 
boards.  Fletcher,  Chelter.  1791* 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Y.  on  the  manner  with  which  he  has  pfr 
formed  the  ve^y  arduous  talk  which  he  undertook.  The  firft  partis 
this  tianflaticn  was  feen,  we  believe,  by  Dr.Johnfon,  andrecefc 
hi  f particular  approbation. 

Art;  20.  "A  Rbapfedy  to  Efq.  By  J.  Sharpe.  O’- 

itamented  with  a  Print  rf  *  the  SwiniJ/s  Multitude*  pp.  12. 
Crome,  Sheffield.  1792. 

■f  ,  '  ■^r  . 

»  There  is  fome  degree  of  humour  in  this  performance:  but 
.  .  poflible  that  any  clforts  can  be  nccefliiry  to  convince  the  people  of|^ 
jrpis  and  indecent  infult  offered  to  them  by  one  of  his  raajeily’sp' 
(^ounfeilorS|  Edmund  Burke? 
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/rt.  21.  Rtol  Grounds  of  the  prefent  War  *with  France.  By  John 
Bowles^  E/q.  Second  Edition,  pp.  76.  8vo.  2s.  DebretC.  Loa^ 
don,  1793- 

Mr.  Bowles  is  a  (Irenuous  and  able  fupportcr  of  the  ncccflity  of 
the  prefent  war  with  France.  According  to  his  opinion,  the  cxift- 
cnee  of  every  European  ftate,  in  its  cftabliftied  form,  depended  upon 
checking  the  power,  and  counteracting  the  fchemes,  or  the  French 
republic.  On  this  point,  indeed,  all  parties  appear  to  have  agreed; 
and,  in  juftice  to  his  majefty’s  minifters,  we  mull  obferve*  that  it  wai 
moll  probably  their  ultimate  intention  to  have  eftei^ed  a  pacification 
I  by  an  armed  negociation,  had  they  not  been  forced  into  open  hoftility 
by  the  violence  of  their  antagonills.  The  decree  of  fraternity,  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Convention  to  the 
Englifli  focieties,  are  commented  on  at  fome  length,  and  with  jullice 
and  propriety. 

Art.  22.  A  Jhort  Fie-w  of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Freedom  in  modern 
Europe^  lAc.  By  Thomas  Hearn,  M.  D.  late  Phyfeian  to  the 

Britijh  FaSlory  at  Cadiz,  pp.  1 32.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Richardlbn. 

I  London,  1793. 

This  pamphlet  difplays  marks  of  the  greateft  moderation  and  good- 
fenfe.  Dr.  Hearn  attributes  the  fmall  progrefs  which  (till  lately) 

I  freedom  has  made  in  Europe,  to  the  inilitution  of  (landing  armies ; 

I  the  idle  and  vindlftive  contefts  which  arofe  to  preferve  the  balance 
I  of  power ;  the  influence  of  papal  fu perdition ;  and  the  unions  between 
I  the  crown  and  the  nobility  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  privileges. 

1  He  traces  the  rife  of  liberty  among  the  Swifs  cantons,  the  republic 
of  Holland,  Great  Britain,  and  America.  Hut,  though  a  fincere 
advocate  for  whatever  can  promote  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  he  re¬ 
probates  with  jud  indignation  the  theoretical  crudities  of  Mr.  Paine, 
and  the  pradical  excelTcs  of  that  gentleman’s  difciples  in  France. 
For  the  various  information  which  the  author  conveys,  we  mud  refer 
to  the  work  itfelf.  The  following  handfome  and  well-founded  eulo- 
gium  on  the  minider  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen : 

‘  The  fad  is,  however,  that  poor  nations  mud  be  frugal;  and  that 
opulent  ones  may  fometimes  be  prodigal,  in  order  to  iupport  their 
fuperioruy,  and  furmount  that  competition  to  which  their  afeendancy 
and  advantages  over  other  nations  mud  ever  expofe  them.  The  writer 
of  this  efTay,  who  pafled  many  years  in  different  countries  of  the 
continent,  has  often  heard  foreigners  fpealc  with  a  degree  of  malignant 
exultation  of  the  national  debt  of  England,  as  a  circumdance  which 
®uft  ultimately  lead  to  her  ruin— not  knowing  that  that  very  na- 
tion^  debt  has  been  confidered  by  the  mod  ingenious  and  beft- 
inforaicd  men  as^otie  great  fource  of  her  profperity  and  wealth, 
Wlut  the  author^s  opinion  may  be  on  this  point,  which  may  feem  fuch 

2  paradox  to  the  unthinking,  is  not  materbl  to  our  prefent  purpofe ; 
^ut  certain  it  is,  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  dodrine  are  not 

plaufilble,  but  feem  difficult  to  controvert. 
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f  The  views  of  the  prefent  minlfter  towards  the  payment  of  this 
enormous  fum,  together  with  the  many  wife  regulations  he  has  adop  ted 
in  every  other  department  of  the  llate  for  the  conveniency  and  relief 
of  the  public  burthen,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  have  atti  Ji^lcd  ;he 
applaui'e  and  admiration  of  foreign  nations,  cannot  fail  to  fccure  tq 
himfelf  the  confidence  and  affedion  of  his  countrymen  His  coolnefs 
and  fkill  in  negociaiion,  his  avowed  prediledion  in  favour  of  pac  fic 
ineafurcs,  on  a  Ileady  perfeverance  in  which  fo  eflentially  depend  the 
power  and  afcendancy  of  the  Britifli  empire — his  juft  and  equal^lej 
fydem  of  taxation,  whofc  principal  outline  is  to  throw  the  prcpoii- 
dcrancy  on  the  opulent  and  great,  in  order  to  relieve  the  wantb  and 
nectffities  of  the  more  indiiftrious  order  of  the  people — liis  abilities 
as  a  financier  are  acknowledged :  tlie  eminent  fervices  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  commercial  nation,  by  having  given  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
monurous  abufes  of  an  unfair  and  deitrudlive  contraband — his  can- 


djur  and  liberality  in  acknowledging  the  expediency  and  ncceiTu)  cf 
that  general  defideuatum,  a  reform  in  parliament,  and  founded  lis 
objeftions  thereto  only  on  the  delicacy  of  the  times,  and  the  impro- 
priety  of  dilluibing  the  national  tranquillity  at  a  moment  when  the 
general  ferment  and  ftate  of  inquietude,  which  has  for  fome  time  agi. 
tated  and  convulfed  all  Europe,  had  already  excited  no  fmall  degree 
of  commotion  in  the  minds  of  the  public.  Thefe  advantages,  which 
have  been  procured  to  his  country  during  his  adminillration,  need  no 
comment ;  the/  fpeak  for  themfelves,  and  plead  ftrongly  in  his  fa- 
vour  before  the  tribunal  of  a  juft  and  generous  people,  who  are  too 
wife  not  to  feel  and  know  the  eminent  fuperiority  they  at  this  moment 
enjoy  above  all  other  nations.  '  •• 

‘  Neither  the  exaggerated  language  of  fadlion,  the  invedives  or 
party,  the  bitternefs  of  difappointed  ambition,  nor  the  petulance  of 
a  fpeculative  and  hair  brained  innovator,  can  perfuade  an  impa  rtial 
and  well-informed  Englifhman  that  he  has  no  conftitution,  no  1  bcr:y, 
no  laws,  no  rights;  his  judgment  is  too  w'ell  regulated  to  forego  ifte 
folid  advantages  vyhich  he  is  fo  exclufively  poflTefTed  of,  for  the  diilem- 
pered  ravings  of  a  metaphyfical  philofophy— for  that  rage  of  expe- 
^-iment  and  revolution  which  fo  ftrongly  marks  the  prefent  unhappy 
moment -rfor  the  precarious  exchange  of  what  may  arife  out  or  tlic 
afhes  of  a  phoenix.  There  is  a  medium  and  outline  of  moderdtioa 
>vhich  mull  indifpenfably  qualify  all  revolutions,  in  order  to  preven: 
the  excefles  and  intemperance  of  the  deluded  multitude.  Suduen  ex¬ 


tremes  have  been  ever  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  fociety.  From  re¬ 
cent  and  dreadful  experience  w  e  find,  that  the  mini  puiifiied  and  ac- 
Compliftied  nation  in  Europe,  in  the  paroxyfm  of  regeneration,  bo 
become  capable  of  the  moll  fhameful,  moil  atrocious  atfts  of  bar¬ 
barity,  and  prefents  us  with  a  catalogue  of  crimes  that  d.fgrace  h-* 
plan  nature,  and  almoft  furpafs  every  pofublc  degree  of  credibility. 

‘  The  reformers  of  Hudibras  were  a  vyhimfxal,  ludicrous,  nod  ra¬ 
ther  picafant  race  of  beings.  The  infpirations  of  the  fpirit,  thong'' 
iufiiciently  humiliating  and  difgulling  to  reafon,  were  innocent  an- 
burlefque  effufions  of  the  human  imagination ;  but  the  reforun’r^c- 
mere  modern,  more  enlightened  times,  the  rcvoluticiiub  of 

H  I »  ^  mi*  I 
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Jiumanc,  moll  polite  people  on  earth,  are  a  blot  to  humanity,  and  a 
dilgrace  to  the  name  of  man  :  * .  ^ 

- ••  'TIs  an  unweeded  garden 

That  grows  to  feed  ;  things  rank  and  grol's  in  nature  . . 

Poffefs  it  merely.’ 

«  Muft  mankind  be  ever  the  vlflims  of  reformation  as  well  as  of 
pnibuion?  Mull  the  immediate  tranquillity  of  the  prefent  be  ever 
facriliced  for  the  theoretical  freedom  of  generations  yet  unborn, 
without  any  probable  fccurity  that  they  lhall  be  more  wife,  more  pro¬ 
vident,  or  better  governed,  than  their  forefathers?  I  would  not 
countenance  the  unphilofophical  idea  of  interrupting  the  progfeflivc 
improvement  of  civil  ellablifliments;  but  who  can  avoid  fhuddering 
a:  the  thought  of  its  being  eftedled  by  cruelty  and  murder,  by  wading 
through  carnage  and  blood,  by  trampling  upon  the  neck  of  the 
peaceable,  the  innocent,  and  the  defencelefs !’ 

Art.  23.  Public  Profperity\  or,  Argutmnts  in  flip  port  of  a  lately  pro^ 
je^td  '*lan  for  raifng  Six  Millions jlerlingy  and for  employing  that  Sum 
in  Loans  to  necejfitcus  and  indujirious  ptrfons.  pp.  36.  8vo.  is. 
Debrctt.  London,  1793. 

We  give  this  gentleman  every  degree  of  credit  for  his  well-meant 
intent  ons;  but  we  are  perfuaded  neceflitous  induftry  will  derive  much 
more  eftedluul  fupport  from  voluntary  benevolence,  than  from  legifla- 
tive  interpofition  in  its  favour.  In  a  commercial  country  the  right  of 
private  property  mult  ever  be  held  mod  facred ;  and  to  apply  the  fpe- 
culations  of  a  Lycurgus,  or  the  feditious  fchemes  of  the  Gracchi,'  the 
la^s  of  Sparta,  or  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  people,  to  this  age  and 
nition,  is  a  pplitical  error  replete  with  the  moll  dangerous  cohfe- 
quences. 

Art.  24.  Cafe  of  the  Proprietors  of  India  Annuities,  on  the  Notice 
gins>^n  by  the  Right  Hon,  the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  f  Commons  March 
25,  *791;  and  the  renenjoal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Eaji  India  Com-- 
pany^  nonx)  under  DifcuJJion.  Submitted  to  the  Confederation  of  bis 
Majeftfs  Minifters  and  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  pp.  34.  8vo.  is. 
Scockdale.  London,  1793* 

The  public  will  fee  that  it  would  be  perre(^ly  unfeafonable  to  make 
any  remarks  on  this  cafe  of  the  proprietors  at  prefent. 

u.- 

Art.  25.  Short  Revie^Wy  addrejfed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James 
Foxy  by  a  Wefminfeer  EleSor.  Dedicated  to  John  Reeves,  Efq,  Pro^ 
moter  of  the  Affociations  for  the  Prote^ion  of  Liberty  and.  Property 
eigainit  Republicans  and  Levellers.  Pp.  74*  lamo.  is.  Paribns. 
London,  i7.93.- 

As  ftupid  and  Indecent  as  the  vulgar  abiife  which  is  every  day 
poured  upon  this  great  man  by  the  miniflerial  prints.  In  this  Short 
Review  Mr.  Reeves  is  hailed  the  ^  faviour  of  his  country.* — Ohe  ^ 
fatis! 
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For  the  ENGLISH  REFIEfr. 
NATIONAL  AFFAIR5 
for  AUGUST  lygi. 

FRANCE. 

T  ITTLE  more  than  a  year  has  clapfed  fince  the  firft  com, 
^  mencement  of  the  French  republic.  Within  this  fliort 
fpace  of  time  the  infant  commonwealth  has  experienced  every 
,  variety  of  fortune,  and  has  been  ftained  with  every  fpecies  or 
crime :  yet  in  her  utmoft  diftrefs  (he  has  never  loft  her  dignity, 
and  even  in  the  career  of  wickednefs  {he  occafionally  demands 
an  involuntary  tribute  of  admiration.  Expofed  to  deftriidlion 
at  the  beginning  of  her  exiftence,  (he  rofe  triumphant  over  her 
numerous  enemies ;  in  the  delirium  of  fuccefs  threatened  Eu- 
rope  with  fubjugation;  has  lately  been  repelled  within  her  na¬ 
tural  limits  ;  and  is  once  more  ftruggling  for  independence  as  a 
leparate  ftate.  The  murder  of  the  late 

UNFORTUNATE  MONARCH 

has  been  at  once  the  harbinger  of  internal  difcord,  the  fignalof 
hoftility  to  every  furrounding  nation  which  till  then  had  pre- 
ferved  neutrality,  the  era  of  difgrace  to  the  Convention,  and  of 
defeat  to  the  armies  which  that  body  directed.  In  confequencc 
of  this  fingular  coincidence  of  circumftanccs,  many  may  be 
perfuaded  that  Providence  has  immediately  interpofed  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  the  innocent ;  and  this  idea,  as  it  has  been  fug* 
gefted  by  the  triumphs  which  are  paft,  may  by  the  confederatcj 
be  efteemed  the  forerunner  of  future  victory.  But.  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  or  fenate  of  P' ranee  no  fuch  impreftion  appears  to  have  been 
made.  Their  calamities,  as  upon  former  occafions,  have  oa:j 
led  them  into  the  coinmiffion  of  a£ts  of  unnecelTary  crueltjj 
tending  to  produce  difunion  among  each  other,  and  to  increali 
the  indignation  of  their  numerous  adverfaries.  The  approach 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunfwic  to  Paris  furnifhed  a  pretext,  and  has 
been  urged  as  an  apology  for  the  depofttion  of  Louis  the  Six¬ 
teenth  ;  and  the  capture  of  Valenciennes  has  accelerated  the 
trial,  and  may  determine  the  fate,  of  his  furviving  confort, 

Asa  preliminary  to  thefe  fteps, 

THE  QUEEN 

has  been  already  feparated  from  her  family,  and  confined  In  one 
of  the  common  prubns  of  the  metropolis.  Allowing!  for  s 
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jnoment,  that  her  guilt  was  incontrovertible,  yet  to  infult  a 
fallen  criminal  is  unworthy  of  a  humane  and  magnanimous  na¬ 
tion;  and  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  fuppofed  culprit  at  the 
time  when  an  opportunity  of  exculpation  is  pretended  to  be 
g^iven,  is  a  folemn  mockery  of  juftice,  which  can  only  excite 
mingled  emotions  of  contempt  and  abhorrence.  Such  feverity 
mull  ultimately  defeat  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  ufed.  The 
benevolent  obferver  will  endeavour  to  excufe  or  extenuate  the 
frailties  of  Maria  Antor}iette  by  aferibing  them  to  the  intem¬ 
perance  of  feminine  pallion,  hurried  into  occafional  excefles  by 
the  influence  of  favourites,  the  intrigues  of  courtiers,  the  pride 
of  exalted  rank,  and  the  confeioufnefs  of  perfonal  charms ;  while 
the  mutual  forrow  of  herfelf  and  her  hulband  on  their  final  part¬ 
ing,  will  be  urged  as  an  evidence  of  her  conjugal  alFeclion ;  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  fhe  difeharged  the  duty  of  a  mother^ 
will  be  inferred  from  the  anguilh  fhe  endured  when  feparated 
from  her  offspring.  Her  faults  will  thus  be  made  to  depend  on 
a  variety  of  contingencies,  and  her  virtues  will  appear  to  have 
cxifted  independent  of  her  fituation.  Pofterity  may  thus  remove 
the  prejudices,  or  defeat  the  malice,  of  the  prefent  generation. 
Had  not  Mary  Stuart  perifhed’on  the  fcaflFold  to  gratify  the  cruel 
policy  of  Elizabeth,  perhaps  no  modern  hiftorian  would  have 
arifen  to  defend  her  innocence,  and  vindicate  her  fame.  And  but 
for  the  unrelenting  barbarity  of  the  Convention,  the  depofed 
Queen  of  France  would  have  been  regarded  with  fentiments  of 
indignation  by  the  rigid,  and  of  forgivenefs  by  the  compafiionate, 
part  of  mankind.  But  the  feverity  with  which  the  former  re¬ 
garded  her  imperfe£lions  is  now  converted  into  the  warmeft  ad¬ 
miration  of  her  conduct ;  and  the  indifference  with  which  the 
latter  might  have  been  difpofed  to  pafs  over  her  offences,  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  fincereft  fympathy  with  her  afflidions.  We 
may  ftill  indulge  an  unavailing  wifh  for  her  prefervation ;  but 
the  temper  of  her  judges  affords  little  hope  either  of  her  ac¬ 
quittal  or  her  pardon. 

The  republic  of  Carthage  generally  crucified  their 

UNSUCCESSFUL  GENERALS; 

and,  in  imitation  of  this  laudable  example,  the  commonwealth 
of  France  feems  to  confider  the  Guiliotine  as  the  moft  proper 
inftrument  for  terminating  the  career  of  their  defeated  com¬ 
manders.  Though  the  exertions  of 

CUSTINE 

in  the  courfe  of  laft  campaign,  the  alacrity  with  which  he  un-v 
dertook  the  command  of  the  northern  army,  and  the  confidence 
With  which  he  was  honoured  by  the  foldicry,  might  have  been 

thoU‘::;ht 

w 
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thought  fufEcient  proofs  of  his  zeal  and  fidelity ;  yet  his  recent 
failure  is  now  faid  to  warrant  the  fufpicion  of  treachery,  and, 
by  diniinilhing  his  pcrfonal  importance,  it  will  caufc  his  cxecu. 
lion  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  inferior  moment.  He  is  ac- 
cufed  of  having  maintained  an  improper  correfpondence  with 
the  Pruflians  when  he  commanded  on  the  Rhine ;  and  of  having 
ncglefted  various  opportunities  of  throwing  fuccours  into  Va¬ 
lenciennes  :  and  for  thele  oftences  he  has  been  condemned  by 
the  Revolutionary  I'ribunal. 

Notwithftanding  the  boundlefs  ambition  and  thoughtlefs  im. 
pctuofity  which  have  degraded  and  debafed  the  national  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  French, -yet  it  might  have  been  fuppofed  they 
would  have  fought  to  avoid  a  rupture  with 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  the  refources  of  this  country,  the  valour 
of  our  troops,  and  the  talents  of  our  ftatefmen,  inftead  of 
awing  our  enemies  into  .tranquillity,  or  teaching  them  moder- 
ation,  appear  to  have  invigorated  their  exertions,  and  to  have 
inflamed  their  hatred.  T.'hc  wifeft  politicians  foretold,  that  a 
war  with  England  would  be  the  dtath  wound  of  the  republic; 
and,  from  the.  conduct  of  the  Convention,  it  feems  as  if  the 
prediction -will  be  verified.  Barrere,  who  is  deemed  the  pre¬ 
sent  leading  demagogue  of  that  body,  and  who,  by  afl'oeiating 
W'ith  both  the  parties  of  which  it  is  formed,  has  united  the 
wickednefs  of  the  one  with  the  talents  of  the  other,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  furious  memorial,  in  which  he  holds  up  the  iiritilh  na¬ 
tion  to  the  abhorrence  of  Europe,  and  the  Britifli  minilter  to 
the  execration  of  his  countrymen.  In  order  to  juftify  his  re- 
fentment  againft 

MR.  PITT, 

he  endeavours  to  (hew  that  the  advantages  of  the  allied  powers 
muft  be  aferibed  to  the  intrigues  of  his  majefty’s  cabinet  with 
the  interna!  enemies  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  this  aflertion 
is  fupported  by  a  number  of  ' papers,  moft  probably  fabricated 
for  the  purpofe,  the  infamous  contents  of  which  might  have  ex¬ 
cited  anger,  if  their  palpable  falfehoods  had  not  fereened  them 
from  every  thing  but  conternpt.  Though  fuch  abfiird  impvofi- 
tions  may  delude  a  Parifian  mob,"  or  an  ignorant  peaGintry,  yet, 
by  the  more  difeerning,  they  will  be  juftly  confidered  as  ariling 
from  the  dread  of  thofe  talents  they  tend  to  undervalue,  and  an 
involuntary  tribute  of  applaufe  to  the  opponent  they  are  dcTigned 
to  vilify.  Amonn:  the 

WARLIKE  NATIONS  OF  ANTIC>TJITY, 
tlic  means  of  carrying  on  hofiility  were  fupplicd  by  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  wealth, ‘the  fruits'of  pad  victories.  In  confequence 
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tf  this  fyftem  of  policy,  the  property  of  individuals  was  depo- 
fiteJ  in  the  treafury  of  the  conquering  people,  and  the  enemies 
of  the  ftate  became  the  flaves  of  the  foldieiy,  by  whoff  arms 
they  were  fiibdued;  and  thus  private  property  and  domellic  fer- 
vitude  were  added  to  the  unavoidable  calamities  of  war.  By 
the  fyftem  of  funding  and  taxation  introduced  into  modern  Eu¬ 
rope,  every  ftate  is  under  the  neceffity  of  bearing  the  expences 
it  muft  incur  while  contending  with  its  neighbours  ;  and  though 
the  accumulation  of  debt  ariling  from  this  alteration  may  caule 
the  ‘  fathers  to  be  viftted  upon  the  children  even  to  the 

third  and  fourth  generationy  yet  it  has  fecured  the  pofleffion  of 
their  wealth  to  individuals,  and  enfured  the  moft  liberal  treat¬ 
ment  of  captives  in  the  courle  of  the  moft  bloody  and  vindidtive 
difputes.  From  the  latter  mode  of  proceeding,  the  Convention 
feems,  however,  determined  to  depart;  for,  in  violation  of 
principles  which  conftitute  the  modern  law  of  peace  and  war,  a 
decree  has  been  iflued  prohibiting  the  payment  of  debts  due 
from  the  people  of  P>ance  to  Britilh  fubjedls.  This  meafure  is 
attempted  to  be  juftified  from  a  fancied  refemblance  it  is  faid  to 
bear  to  the  bill  for  preventing  traiterous  correfpondence.  But 
the  foie  objedf  of  that  act  was  to  hinder  an  increafe  of  the 
enemy’s  capital  by  purchafing  lands  from  thofe  who  hold  the 
reins  of  government  in  France;  v/hereas’the  former  ftep  (hakes 
all  confidence  between  man  and  man,  and  threatens  completely 
to  annihilate  every  fpecies  of  mercantile  fecurity. 

THE  lOTH  OF  AUGUST 

was  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  the  acceptance  of  the  conftltu- 
tional  code,  and_for..putting  the  finifliing  hand  to  the  edifice, 
the  corner  (tone  of  which  had  been  laid  on  the  fame  day  in  the 
preceding  year.  Upon  this  occafion  of  feftivity,  we  cannot,  as 

I  at  former  times,  fympathife  with  the  liberation  of  a  gallant  na¬ 
tion  from  lengthened  opprellion,  or  join  in  the  transports  with 
which  it  hailed  its  new-born  freedom.  With  forrow  we  look 
back  to  the^  period  when  the  benevolent  defeendant  of  a  long 
race  of  monarchs,  furrounded  by  the  patriots  who  fupported  his 
throne,  folemnly  fworc  to  preferve  the  conftitutional  liberty  c\ 
France;  and  the  murder  of  that  fovereign,  and  the  banifhment, 
profeription,  and  death,  of  thofe  ftatefmen,  more  forcibly  ob¬ 
trudes  itfelf  upon  our  remembrance,  when  we  behold  ferocious 
anarchy  ftalking  over  the  ruiiis  (he'  has  occafioned,  brooding 
<3verthe  mafl'acres  (he  has  committed,  and  relaxing  into  a  tem¬ 
porary  fmile  as  (he  ponders  on  the  hope  cf  future  (laughter. 

1  The  prefent  conftitution,  though  carrying  in  its  bofom  the 
Nds  of  dilTolution,  operating  together  with  the  indignation  witii 
kbich  the  fiiccefs  of  the  confederates  mav  have  infpired  the 

I  '  *  *  "*^1 

rrsner. 
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French,  has  had  a  confiderable  influence  in  ftilling  the  internal 
commotions  of  the  country.  The  fouthern  provinces  are  gra. 
dually  laying  down  their  arms ;  the  loyal  and  catholic  army  of 
Brittany,  according  to  the  beft  information,  is  making  a  verj 
inconfiderable  progrefs  j  and  the  union  of  all  parties  may  bece. 
mented  by  the  execution  of  the  imprifoned  members  of  the  Con« 
vention,  and  the  confequent  triumph  of  the  adherents  to  the 
Mountain.  The 

ASSASSINATION  OF  MARAT 

was  hardly  an  event  of  fufiicient  confequence  to  merit  a  place 
in  general  hiftory,  did  it,  not  feem  to  be  haftening  on  a  pheno. 
menon  in  the  moral  character  of  nations,  which  pofterity  muft 
regard  with  equal  aftoniihment  and  deteftation;  we  mean,  the 
adoption  of  the  mode  of  privately  murdering,  as  a  juftifiablej 
means  of  carrying  on  public  hoftillty,  and  avenging  a  nation  on 
an  open  adverfary.  With  difficulty  can  we  affign  the  motives 
which  could  induce  one  individual  to  perpetrate  fuch  a  deed  on 
another.  If  inflifted  as  a  punifliment  for  pad  trahfgreffions,  it 
at  the  fame  time  involves  the  party  who  adininifters  it  in  an 
equal  degree  of  criminality  with  the  culprit  who  fuffersi  and 
the  certainty  of  a  fpeedy  retaliation  removes  from  it  that  portion 
of  prolonged  fafety  which  is  neceflary  for  the  complete  gratifi. 
cation  of  revenge.  Yet  the  religious  madman  may  deem  it  2 
fummary  mode  of  calling  upon  Heaven  to  do  juftice  between 
himfelf  and  his  adverfary;  and  the  fuppofed  good  of  his  country 
may  perfuade  the  political  enthufiaft  to  aim  the  mortal  blow. 
But  that  ajfafftnation  fliould  be  gravely  propofed  in  a  legiflative 
aflembly;  that  it  ftiould  be  approved  of  in  clubs  and  popular 
focicties ;  that  it  fhould  be  confidered  as  the  height  of  merit, 
or  the  climax  of  infamy,  according  to  the  fluctuating  opinions 
of  contending  fa£lIons ;  are  circumftances  for  which  the  pro- 
founded  phllofopher  would  vainly  endeavour  to  account.  It 
may  only,  in  general,  be  edeemed  as  the  ultimate  triumph  oi 
thofe  falfe  and  delufive  dodlrines  which  liberate  mankind  from 
the  redraints  which  education,  religion,  and  the  genuine  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  human  heart,  have  impofed,  and  which  the  Deity 
-  has  adopted  for  the  moral  government  of  the  univerfe  *.  The 


CAPTURE  OF  VALENCIENNES 

was  at  lad  unaccompanied  with  that  bloodfhed  which  was  gv 
nerally  imagined  would  have  attended  it.  From  the  obftinac; 
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of  the  French  commander  it  was  prefumed  that  he  v/ould  have 
rifked  thofe  horrors  which  muft  inevitably  have  attended  the 
forming  of  the  place  *,  but  by  liftening  to  the  terms  of  capitula¬ 
tion  proffered  by  the  Duke  of  York,  he  averted  thefe  calami¬ 
ties,  without  injuring  his  own  reputation,  dr  the  honour  of  the 
garrifon.  On  the  furrender  of  Valenciennes,  a  confiderablc 
detachment  of  the  army,  under  the  command  of  his  royal  high- 
nefs,  direited  their  march  towards  Dunkirk,  forcing  the  French 
pofts  at  Turcoin  and  Lincelles.  The  attack  of  the  latter  af¬ 
forded  the  Britifli  troops  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  their  fu- 
perior  valour  and  difeipline.  After  the  forces  of  our  Dutch  al¬ 
lies  had  been  repulfed  with  lofs  in  their  endeavour  to  diflodge 
the  enemyi  a  body  of  the  guards,  confifting  of  little  more  than 
a  thoufand  men,  defeated  and  difperfed  near  live  thoufand  of 
the  French.  This  exploit,  performed  by  comparatively  raw 
foldiers,  may  be  juftly  confidered  as  the  moft  brilliant  action  of 
the  war,  and  ftrongly  evinces  the  courage  and  perfeverance  of 
our  countrymen,  whether  we  contraft  them  with  the  difeiplined 
hofts  of  Auftria,  or  the  ferocious  banditti  of  France.  It  is 
univerfally  fuppofed  that  Dunkirk  muft  fpeedily  fall,  the  ruinous 
ftate*  of  its  fortifications  rendering  a  long  refiftance  impoflible. 
In  the  courfe  of  laft  month  the -garrifon  of 

MENTZ 

yielded  to  His  PrufTian  majefty.  The  troops  marched  out  with 
all  the  honours  of  war,  under  an  exprefs  engagement  not  to 
ferve  againft  the  allied  powers  for  one  year.  General  Houchard, 

I  who  now  commands  the  ^my  o^jhe  Rhine,  was  originally 
Iraifed  from  a  very  fubordinate  ftation  by  the  friendlhip  of 
ICuftine,  and  who  fince  has  employed  his  influence  to  calum- 
Iniatc  and  vilify  his  benefaflor,  has,  however,  intimated  to  the 
[Pruflian  commander,  that  he  Is  refolved  to  employ  them  not- 
[withftanding  this  folemn  engagement.  And  this  deliberate 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war  has  induced  the  latter  to  threaten 
to  inflift  the  fevereft  military  punilhment  upon  fuch  of  the 
officers  and  men  alluded  to  as  {ball  fall  into  his  hands.  On  the 
tfide  of 

SARDINIA 

pany  confiderable  advantages  have  been  obtained  over  the  re- 
bubhe,"  by  means  of  which  the  duchy  of  Savoy  will  probably 
pon  revert  to  its  ancient  mafter.  The  ifland  of  Corfica  has 
entirely  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  France;  and  the  armies  of 
Ppain,  though  they  have  been  lately  repulfed,  ftill  hover  around 


fouthern  provinces  of  this  gigantic  and  ambitious  ftate 


, 
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The  expedition  of  Admiral  Gardiner  againfi:  Martlnlco  h;j 
unfortunately  failed,  from  the  inconftancy  and  timidity  ot  th? 
loyaliits  in  that  ifland.  And,  from  the  fmallncfs  of  our  force  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  we  can  hardly  expert  that  any  thing  of  mo. 
ment  can  be  cflFected  there  in  the  courfe  of  the  campairn. 
But  notwithftanding  this  difappointment,  from  the  prefeat 
afpcift  of  afthirs  we  are  entitled  to  hope  that  permanent  tran¬ 
quillity  v/ill  be  fpeedily  reftored.  I'hough  attempts  are  iiill 
.making  among  us  to  render  the  war  unpopular,  by  denominat- 
.ing  it  a  league*  of. dcfprts  againft  liberty,  cooler  refledtion  mull 
convince  us,  that  unlefs  a  ftrong  barrier  is  obtained  for  the 

•  Emperor  and  Dutch  .on  the  fide  of  the  Netherlands,  AlfaceanJ 
Lorraine  reunited  to  the  Germanic  body,  and  ample  indemni- 
fication  made  to  Great  Britain  for  the  expences  (he  has  in. 
curred,  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  France  would  continue  to  be  the 
fcourge  of  Europe,  whatever  form  of  government  (he  may 
allume. 

At  home  the  hidden  return  of 

I 

THE  CHANNEL  FLEET, 

Without  efFecling  any  thing  of  moment  againft  the  enemy,  ha^ 
produced  a  variety  of  conjedlures  and  complaints,  which,  as 
originating  in  ignorance,  will  be  fpeedily  obliterated  by  th: 
condudl  of  Lord  Howe. 

Surmifes  of  a  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Ameria 
have  been  lately  entertained  j  an  event  which,  for  the  fake  of 
both  countries,  we  hope  will  be  averted.  In  the  North, 

RUSSIA, 

unprovoked  by  ancient  rivaKhip  or  recent  hoftility,  continues  ta 
opprefs  the  people  of  Poland.  The  king  of  that  country  pre* 
•ferves  his  dignity  amidft  domeftic  difeord  and  foreign  danger; 
and,  fhould  he  retire  from  public  affairs,  he  may  boaft,  witha 

•  greater  degree  of  juftice  than  the  Athenian  Pericles,  that  his 
'government  never  injured,  in  the  flighteft  manner,  any  of  thofe 

who  fubmitted  to  its  fway.  • 


^  Commumcations  for  The  English  Review  an  requeJlfJ 
hi  fent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftrcet,  London; 
jeribers  f  or  this  Monthly'  Pirformancc  are  r.efpsHfully  dejired  to  • 
their  Names. 


